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CHAPTER I 


> 
PRINCIPLES OF British RULE: EARLIEST 
DECLARATIONS. 


Intreductory—Difficulties of Administration—Policies which might 
ha ve been adopted—Policy which has been adopted—Conser- 
vation and reform—Magnitude of the Empire—Populatio 
Divertity of l#bgeage—Diverdity of race and religion—One 

*rule—Common rights and duties—A upiform political status 
—Declaration of prfociples of British Rule. 


_ in governing India, England had to face a prob- 

lem of rare and unique difficulty. It is alwdys diffi- 
n cult for one country to rule another from a distance, 
and the difficulty is increased when the country to be 
governed is great in extent and'is inhabited by a vast 
population congjsting of elements differing:from each 
ther and from the ruling nation, ig race, religion, 
4 language and life. In the early days of British rule 


=~ the agea to be governed was smaller, the populafion 


less numerous, and the concerns of life simpler and 
less varied than they are now. But communication 
between England and India, and between different 
parts of India was not so swift and easy as it is fiow, 
* the country was less known to the rulers, the rulers 
less known to the* aa the: governing body, was 
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much smaller, and there was the inevitable difficulty 


attendant on the beginning of a new system of agni- 

nistration. The task of government, therefore, if it 
has become more~difficult in some respects, has be- 
come more easy in others. 


The English, when they found — 
sessed of ruling functions, might have adopted one or 
other of several policies. They might haye established 
one law for themselves and another for ‘the people of 
this country, reserving to themselves privileges in re- 
gard to taxation, trade, appointments and the like, 
tubjecting the people ta disabilities @f varigug kinds. 
They might, as between the different races and sects 
of India, have established laws and institutions of a 
diverse character intending to Tavour some and depress 
others. To save themselves the trouble of thinkin 
out neW systems, they might have sought to introduce 


wholesale the laws and institutions of their own 


country, abolishing whatever they found in existence. 
With the sgme object they might have abstained 
from interference altogether and leg everything re- 
main as it was,«thinking that the institutions though 
repugnant to their own ideas, were good enough for 
the people among whom they had grown. Or, jf they 


permitted themselves to „be carried away by ideas of 


symmetry and ideal excellence, they might, in dis- 
regard of the laws and institutions of this country 
ana their own, have introduced a novel system which 


they considered perfect, and might have made it“ 
prevail in — part of their possessions, in entire 


4 
a 
i * . ( 
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- ignorance or contempt of what was in “existence, or 
Eies | What might be suited to different conditions. > 
The policy which they adopted—and no doubt 
this was one of the alternatives pen to them—was 
neither one of indiscriminate revolution nor one of 
wholesale retention ; it was inspired neither by ideas 
of-abstract perfection, nor by a strong prejudice in 
favour of the institutions of their own land or against 
= « those of this ‘country. It was a cautious policy of 
conservation and reform ; of slow, gradual, watchful 
adaptation and development.. English rulers from 
the earliest days, have aimed not so much at syf- 
metry or uniformity | as at practical usefulness. 
They have not sérupled to change all they found to 
be morally wrong or praetically useless or injurious ; 
but they have made no innovations otherwise than on 
grounds of practi¢al necessity. Certain” general 
principles of justice and good government, they have 
recognised as applicable to the entire country. Local 
laws and the details of the administrative system 
e have been dæermined in different .parts of the 
country by their varying needs. In a word, 
wherever possible they have shown respect for. in- 
digenous ideas and institutions and have retained 
and sought to develop much that isold. At the 
same time, in obedience to their own ideas . of 
progress and out of a desire to advance the best 
interests pf the country, they have sought to 
introduce Western ideas into schemes of legislation , 
and administration me to .engraft Western institu- ° 


I " e * f 
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. tions ‘on the country as far as practicable. The — 


progress of India under British rule has een 
accomplished by such preservation and such adap- 
tation: The story of the pregress will be fully told 
by noting the points on which British rulers have 
maintained an unbroken continuity of Indian 
tradition, sand on which they have sought to re- 
fashion old institutions, or where necessary, introduce 
absolutely new ones of a Western type. 

An idea of the extent of the Indian Empire may 
be formed from the fact that it contains about 
1833,000 square miles ef country, e The -provinces 
under British administration cgmprise 1,124,000 
square miles, the aggregate arba of the Indian 
‘States being 709,000 squere miles. The largest 
British Provinces are Burma including the Shan 
States, etc. (230,839 square miles), Madras (142,330 
square miles), Bombay including Aden (123,059 
square miles), and the United Provinces (107,267 
square miles} After the territorial redistributions 
of 1912, Bihar and Orissa cover 83,181 square 
miles, while Bengal with its 28 districts covers 
7§,699 square miles. The area covered by the 
Assam administration is 53,015 square miles. ẹ 





The population, according to the census of 1921, 
is approximately 318,942,480, of whom 247,003,293 
are. enumerated in British territory and 71,939,187 


in the Indian States, Bengal has got a+ population j 


‘of 47,592,462. Next come the United Provinces 


pät Agra and Oudh with a E ii of 46,510,668. 
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Compared with the total for 1911, * increase iD. 


—* Population is 3,786,084 or 1'2 per cent. 


No Tess than 220 distinct languages includjng 38 
minor dialects have been recorded gs vernaculars ih 
the Indian Empire. Most of these may be grouped 
under three*large Families. The Indo-Chinese 
languages are found in thé Himalayas, Burma and 
North-Eastern India; the Dravido-Munda ones mainly 


in the south @nd centre of the Peninsula ; and the 


Indo-European on the North-Western Frontier, in 
the Punjab, Bombay, Bengal, Assam, and the 
country between the State of Hyderabad and the, 
HimâlaŞas. re 

"The people of theeIndian Empire have been 


classified, from an ethnologicat point of view, into 


seven main physical types or, roughly speaking, 
races. The religions they profess have been, classi- 


fied under ten broad heads. Types as well as — 
religions admit of numerous sub-divisions. 


Amongst a people so numerous, inhabiting a 


country so large, belonging to such ® variety of 
races, and professing so many religions, there must 


be a diversity of life and thought, dnd a diversity 
and even a conflict of interests. Since the disrup- 
tion & the Mughal Empire India’s varied people 
have been brought under one rule, namely, that of 
England, and a common rule has brought with it 
common political rights and duties which tend to 


, overshadow and suppress the, petty conflicts of 


racial, class or séctarian interasts. The Hindu and 


Bo 28 
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the Mahomedan, for instance, and thô Parsi and. 
the Christian, may worship at different shrings 
acéording to different methods, may pursue different = 
modes of education, may observe different rules of 
social life ; and these differences may breed little 
or great jealousies. But they all alikt have the 
same political status, that is to say, they have been 
invested, s citizens of a State, with common e 
rights, and have been made, also as ditizens of a 
State. subject to common duties and obligations. 
Each has religious and social freedom, and no one 
can interfere with another, however keen the ani- 
mosity. ; a's "i254 

As early as 1833, when the Charter of the East 
India Company was renewed by a statute of Parlia- 
ment known as 3 and 4 Will. IV, C. 85, it was - 
declared by section 87 of that statute that ‘‘ noc 
native of the said territories, nor any natural-born 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any ‘of them be disabled from holding any 
place, office, or employment under tne Company.” 
As Sir Courtenay Ibert observes, ‘‘The policy of 
freely admitting natives of India to a share in the 
` administration of the country has never been ‘more 
broadly or emphatically enunciated.” » : 

‘Another section of the same statute, after recit- 
ing that ‘‘ the removal of restrictions on the inter- 
course of Europeans with the said territories will 
' =- ® The Government of India, p. 91. 
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.. render it necessary to provide for any, mischief or 
dapgers that „may arise therefrom,” requires the 
Governor-General in Council, by laws and regulà- 
tions, ‘‘ to provide with all convenjgnt speed, for*th® 
protection of the natives of the said territories from 
insult and outrage in their persons, religions, and 
opinions.’ 

. By the same statute also the Governér-General 
in Council w&e required forthwith to take into con- 
sideration the means of mitigating the state of 
slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of slaves 
and of extinguishing slavery thréughout the Indi 
territories as soon 4s such extension should be prac- 
ticable and safe, and te prepare and submit to the 
Court of Directors drafé Bills*on the subject. In 
preparing these drafts due regard was directed to be 
ħad of the laws of marriage and the rights and 
authorities of fathers and heads of families. 

The most systematic statement of the broad 

. principles of British Rule in India was made in a 
Proclamation by Queen Victoria on tht assumption 
of the Government of India by tho Crown from 
the East India Company after the Sepoy Mutiny. 

It was entitied a ‘* Proclamation by the Queen 
in Concil, to the Princes, Chiefs and People of e 
India” and was read out, and published in the 

k Calcutta Gazette, on November 1, 1858. No comi- 

ment is needed to emphasise and bring into prami- 

.nence the just, impartial, beneficent spirit that per- 

vades the Prodlamation. The texts of Queen ° 

) ia 
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Victoria’s Proclamation as well as the Sroclamations 
and utterances of her successors, King-Empgnmr ` 
Edward VII and King-Emperor George V, afford 
inteřesting and ineniring reading and fully explain 
‘the principles of British Rule in Indta. They are 
given at the end of this book in the ‘form ofe = 
pendices. 

Of no less import, importance and interest to 
the student proper, as well as to the pesfple at large, 
are the memorable utterances of King-Emperor 
George V in reply to the Address of Welcome which 
the Senate of the University of Calcutta presented 
to His Majesty when His Majesty and the Queen- 
Empress were pletsed to visit „Calcutta in 1912 
after the Durbar at Délhi. e * 

The Address and the Reply are given in Appen- 
dices IV and V, They have been inscribed on“ 
marble, in the Darbhanga Library Building where- 
the work of the University is conducted—fittingly in 
characters of gold. 





f 





CHAPTER II 


Tye WORE*OF ConsEerR@ATION. 
o l 
Religious Toleration—Encouragement of Oriental Learning— 
Respect for indigenous law and usages—Continuity in regard 
to Land Tenures— Early Village Police—Early system of 


Judicature—@unchayets. | 


Freedom of faith and worship was guaranteed 
to all classes by the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, 
and by the Charter Act of 1833 the Governoy- 
General in Counci was required to pass laws and 
regulations for protection of the people ‘‘ from in- 
sult and outrage in “their persons, religions and 
opinions.” By the same Act it was declared that 
no man was to be Held disqualified for any effice by 
reason of his religion. Protection from insult and 
outrage in religion is given by the Indian Penal 
Code passed in 1860. Chapter XV „(from section 
295 to sectione298) of that code deals with offenees 
relating to religion. ‘‘ The principle on which it 
has been framed,” says Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
‘is ghis that every man should be suffered to 
profess his own religion and that no man should be 
suffered to insult the religion of another. Most of 
the offences mentioned are in the nature of wanton 
insults to existing creeds.” * A 5 


* An@lo-Indian Codes; Vol. I, p. 32. 
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The British Government have adopted the princi- . 
ple of religiðus toleration in India, for, in the first . f 
place, every one is at liberty to profess his dwn * 
 religjon and to practise it lawfally, secondly, no one 
is ordinarily disqualified for any office by reason of 
his religion, lastly, in accordance with tHe directions 
of the Despatch of 1854, n@ religious test or teach- 
ing is generally prescribed in schools or colleges e 
established by Government.* For a fll apprecia- 
tion of this liberty it is necessary to remember that 
such toleration is a recent blessing even in England. 
It was only in 1829 that the last Catholic Relief Act 
wês passed, and it was nòb till 1858 that the- Jewish 
Relief Act was passed. Religiqus liberty in England 
was attained after a steuggle extending over three 
centuries. In India it hag been early recognised 
by the British rulers who have, in this respect, 
wisely followed the examples of enlightened Indian 
rulers like Asoka and Akbar. The Charter Act was 
passed only four years after the last Catholic Relief 
Act; and the Queen’s Proclamation was issued the 
very year that the Jewish Relief Act Was passed. 





Education largely determines the thought, cha- 
racter and life of a people. British rulers of India 
« have never sought to interfere with the old, indigen- 
ous, national institutions for the imparting of edu- 
cation, namely, the tols of the Hindus and vaa x 
e 


i 
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e “Imperial Gazetteer'of India, Vol. IV, p. 447. 
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maſctabs and madrassas of the Mahomedans.* In 
ə recqnt years several Òf these institutions have been 
~ encouraged by the holding of examinations, the 
grant of scholarships to, and bestowal of titles and. 
academic honours on, sfudents and“ grant of salaries 
and gtipends to teachers. Colleges and schools for 
the cultivation of Oriental learning have been 
established in different parts of the country. The 
Calcutta Madņassa for Mahomedans was founded by 
J arren Hastings in 1782. A Sanskrit College was. 
founded at Benares in 1791. The object of the 
z institution was ‘‘the preservatiqn and cultivation 
of the latvs, liter@ture and retigion of the Hindu 
(an@ more particularly their laws) in their sacred’ ' 
city." In the Charter. Act qf 1813 there was a 
clause that one lakh of rupees in each year should be 
‘tset apart and applied to the revival and improve- 
ment of literature and the encouragemenf of the. 
learned Natives of India, and for the introduction ~ 
and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territorigs in India.’’ 
“ The grant was dévoted mainly to the up-keep of the 
Oriental colleges, to payment of stipemds to students, 
and the publication of works of Oriental literature. t 
> : 

* Por a brief description of indigenous systems of instruction 
see Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. IV, pp. 407-409. For figures con- 
cerning the number of tols in different parts of the country. at 
different periods, see P. N. Bose’s History of Hindu Civilisation, 


Vol. III, p. 136. 


+ Imperial Gazetteer of — Vol. Iv, p. 409. "f 
5 
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A Sanskrit College was opened at Poona in 1821. 


Lord Amher&t founded the Caleutta Sanskrit College . 
iņ 1824. Stipends were formerly allowed to — 
studefits only, and the college was originally 
open to them alo®. The restriction has now been 
removed, and Hindu students of all eastes are ad- 
mitted there. The Agra and Delhi Colleges were 
founded, between 1824 and 1825, on an Oriental „ 
basis. English education, however, wag soon graft- 
ed upon the, original plan. Geography and Mathe- 
matics were included in the college curriculum, 
English classes were attached to the Sanskrit Col- 
lege of Calcutta and to the Agra allege, while at 
Delhi and Benares district schools „were formed for 
the teaching of the English language. , 

As in education, so in the administration of law, 
the object of the East India Company was to make, 
as little alteration as possibl¢ in the existing state 
of things. A Regulation t passed by Warren 
Hastings in 1772 directs that in all suits regarding 
inheritance, marriage, caste and other religious 
usages or institutions, the laws eof the Koran 
with respect tog Mahomedans, and those of the 
Shastras with respect fo ‘‘Gentoos,’’{ as the Hindus 
had come to be called, shall be adhered to ip all 


* P. N. Bose’s History, Vol, III, p. 164. 

J Section 23 of the Judicial Regulations of the 21st August. 

t Rr. C. D. Field says, ** ‘Gentoo’ is derived from Portuguese, 
“gentio’ which means a „gentile or — and it came to 
¿mean a native of India, a Hindu."’ $ 
: Pi 3 p 
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Courts in the mofussil. Ina Regulation of 1781 it 
is father laid “down that in all cases for which 
no specific directions are given, the Jhdges 
should act according to justice, €quity and good 
conscience. By a Parliamentary Statute* of 1781 
it was declared that thee Supreme Court was to 
, have jurisdiction in all manner of actions gnd suits 
against the ighabitants of Galcutta, provided that 
their inheritance and succession to lands, rents and 
goods, and all matters of contract and dealing 
between party and party, shall be determined in the 
case of.Mahomedans, by the laws and usages of 
Mahomedans, and,in the case of Gentoos by the Jaws 
and usages of Gentos; and where only one of the 
parties shall be a Mahomedan or Gentoo, by the 
laws and usages of the defendant, 

It was further declared + that ‘‘ in order fhat re- 
gard should be had to the civil and religious usages 
of the said natives, the rights and authorities of 
fathers of families and masters of families, accord- 
ing as the sameenight have been exercised by the 
Gentoo or Mahomedan law shall be preserved to 
them respectively within their said families: nor 
shall ¿ny acts done in consequence of the rule and 
law of caste respecting the members of the said 
families only be held and adjudged a crime, although 


the same may not be justifiable by the laws of 
<7 ee FO 
Ser Geo. ae 70, 8. 17. 
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An emifient writer observes: ‘‘ Tf we survey the 
whole field of law, as administered «by the Betlish * 
Jndian courts, and examine the extent to which it 
consists of Enp@sh and native law respectively, we 
shall find that Warren Hastings’ ' famous rule,* 
though not binding on the Indian legislatures; still 
indicates the class of subjects with which the Indian 
legislatures have been chary of interfering, and which 
they have been disposed to leave to the domain of — 
native law and usagée...... Within the domain of 
family law, including the greater part of the law of 
succession and inheritance, nativeg still retgin their 
personal law, either modified or formulated, to sgme 
extent, by Anglo-Indian legislation. Hindus retain 
their law of marriage, gf adoption, of the joint 
family, of partition, of succession. Mahomedans 
retai their law of marriage, of testamentary and 
intestate succession, and of wakf or quasi-religious 
e trusts.” ł J 
Methods of land settlement will be described 
hereafter somewhat in detail. Herp itis necessary , 
only to observ¢ that, in regard to these also, English 
administrators have shown, as far as possible or 
desirable, a spirit of conservation. ‘* To the Native 
rule in its last stage of decrepitude, succeeded the 
government of the East India Company; but at first, 
whether owing to want of experience or other causes, 
no‘ attempt was made to displace the existing * 
Laid down in Judicial Regulations of ¢he 21st August, 1772. 
ye @ + The Government of Indias by Si” Courtenay Tlbert, p. 401. 
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system.” * ‘‘ The whole system, origfnated in the 


 pēmy days of Mughal power, was now in its laşt 


decrepitude. There was then no other course but tp 
continue to follow, atdeast in its#eneral lines, the 
system which we found in existence.” + 

In Bombay the raiyatwari system was the system 
of the Mahratta Government which preceded the 


” British, and although this was not the case in Madras, 


still in many ‘districts the facts of land-tenure were 
such that its adoption was regarded as to some 
extent a necessary conclusion. Innovations have 
been made frap time to time by Regulations and 
Agts, but, except probably in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, the old Indian systems seem to 
have been the basis of land-tenures under English 
rule. The important branch of law relating to the 
‘tenure of land, as embodied in the Rent and Reve- 
nue Acts and Regulations of the different provinces, 
though based on Indian customs, exhibits a struggle 
and compromise between English and Indian prin- 
ciples.} ü 

The village police in the early days of British rule 
was not æ creditable institution, but, such as it was, 
it was based on the old system. ‘The village wathh- 
than 4nd the village headman could not be dispensed 
with. ‘* With the decline of the Mughal power the 


+. 


* A Manual of the Land Revenue Systems and Land Tenures 
of British India, by B. H. Baden-Powell, p. 114, 
ł Ibid, p. 118. » yila 
_ $ The Government of India, by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, p. 40. 
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system of police fell into great disorder, and the 
petty chiefs and Zamindars, no longer dreąęèng e 
punishment from above, used their adherents to 
ravage and plumer the lands of their neighbours, 
This evil example was followed by the village head- 
men and the village police. Most of the latter be- 
came thieves themselyes, and many of the former 
harboured criminals and connived at crime for a° 
share of the booty......... This was the State of things „= 
which the British found in the early days of their 
ə, and as a first step towards reform the Zamin- 
dars were relieved of their police duties ” ‘which were 
transferred to the District Magistrates, each district 
‘being divided intéd small polite jurisdictions with an 
area of about 20 square miles. This formed the 
charge of a daroga who had under him twenty to 
fifty*armed men, and was also. given authòrity over 
the village watchmen.’’* This system, however, 
did not produce the desired’ results. Reférm, dnd 
reorganisation of the police have been going on ever 
since. J | 
The earliest courts established by the Company 
were very largely made up of the cfass of judicial 
méachinery that had existed under Mahomedan rule. 
In 1772 + a Diwani or Civil Court, and a Foujtlari or 
Criminal Court were established for each provineial 
division or Collectorship as it then existed.» The 
CoMector of the Company presided over the Civil 
* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Yol. IV, p- 386. p 
M Under —— of the 15th August. -y 
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Court. The Ka&zi and Mufti * of the district and two 
z Moulvis sat in the Criminal Court to administer the 

- Mahdmedan Law of Crimes. It was the Collector’ 
duty to see that the proceedings were regular ands 
the decision faig and impartial. An appeal lay from 
the Civil Cour® to the Sadar Diwani Adalat which 
consisted of the President #nd Members of Council, 
@ssisted by the Indian officers of the khalsa or ex- 
chequer; and efrom the Criminal Court to the 

~> Nizamat Adalat which consisted of a chief Officer of 
Justice appointed by the Nawab Nazim, and the 
Head Kazi and Mufti and three eminent Moulvis. 
The proceedings & the Nizamat Adalat were subject” 
to the control of the President and Council.+ 


Punchayets are an old institttion here, and they | 
haye received legislative recognition in many parts = 
ofthe country, for instance, in Bengal, Bombay, 
Bihar, the United Provinces, and the Punjab. 
They are part of the, indigenous self-governing 
machinery in villages. A punchayet,—which liter- 

sally meatis a body of five men,—is an Assembly of 
“elders which has been accustomed from very old 
times to decide local disputes of a sécial and even 
of a legal character. Government have never soughp 
to extinguish it but have, on the contrary, been 





® Tn the Mahomedan regime it wasthe duty of the Kazi to. 
decide claims of inheritance or succession. The Mufti expounded 
the Law for tha Kazi. y è 
+0. D. Field's Introduction to the Regulations of the Bengal 
Jode, Section 191, x ; 
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e 


ready to wtilise its Serviees wherever it has existed, 
though on lines and for purposes somgwhat diffggnt , 
from,the original. A notable feature of the admini- " 
‘stration of localgelf-government, since it was transi 
ferred to popular control, has been a certain readiness 

to revive the Village Punchayet or Committee 

of Elders. Even before the introduction of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, attempts had beens 
made in several provinces to invest the Punchayets e 
with certain important powers; but of late these h- 
attempts have been considerably reinforced on 
account of the zeal of popular ministers. There is 

now no reason to doubt that the4V illage Selt- Gover 
ment in India has a great futurę defore it. 
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CHAPTER III ° 


T e POLITIGAL Procriss. 


J 
e 


Western ideas and institutions gtroduced and adapted as an 


agency of progress—Codes—Their advantages and purposes 
— Equality in the eye of the law—Rights of Citizenship— 
Abolition of Glavery—Open administration of justice—Publi- 


city of proceedings in Courts of Law and Legislative 


Councils—Safeguards for the proper administration of justice 
—System of criminal procedure—Safeguards of personal 
liberty —Facilitigs for defence=-No conviction on sentegce 
„Without a trial—TYfal by Jury—Its advantages— Local Self- 
Government—Indfggnoug forms of Lòcal Self-Government 
distinguished from the.modern#The elective system—Its 
» gradual expansion—Progre§s dependent on success—Objects 
of Local Self-Government—Method of development. 


In the preceding chapters an attempt has been 
made to show how far British rulers from the 
earliest times have sought to maintain, as far as 
possible, out ofa regard for the interests and wishes 
of the people, the laws and institutgons they found 
existing in the country. But they have always 
aimegl at progress, and have therefore felt it nebes- 
sary to introduce Western ideas and institutions and 
to adapt them to the circumstances of the country. 
‘They have done so out of an honest belief that these 
ideas and jnstitutions would really be an agency of 
* progress, and shat they would be a means of 
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z : 
securing the moral and intellectual advancement of 
the people*and bringing to them an improved’ 
material condition and greater happinéss. 

- Tho systematic bodies of laws called Codes or 
Acts that have been passed iff this cquntry embody 
modern ideas. It is not always, *nor in every 
country, that laws have existed in the form of codes. 
But that form has this advantage that the law is, 
expressed in a clear, definite, well-arranged manner, 
that it is published to all the world and is capable “ — 

ù of being easily ascertained and understood by i 
students and practitioners, judges and magistrates, 

> &nd even the general public. The — 
ment decided long ago on,the neces shaving: 
Codes for India. Thg Charter Att of 1833 * ‘stated. 

that it was ‘‘ expedient that, subject to such special 

arrangements as local circumstances may, requires 

a genéral system of judicial establishments and 

police, to which all persons whatsoever, as well * 

Europeans as natives, may be subject, should be 

established in the said territories at an early period;. 

and that such laws as may be appliðable in common ~- 

to all classes of ¢he inhabitants of the said territories, 

due regard being had to the rights, feelings, and 

péculiar usages of the people, should be engcted; 
= and that all laws and customs having the force of 
law within the said territories should be ascertained 
and consolidated, and, as occasion may, require, 
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‘amended. Oe By the same Act ‘the Governor- 


Genra! in Council was directed to issue a commis» 
sion to be known as the Indian Law Commissions 
with the fullest, powers *' to enquir& and report on 
‘the existing ¢aws and the judicial machinery,’’ and 
the repgrts were to be daid before Parliament. 


«Macaulay was the most prominent member, of the 


first Indian Law Commission. 


+ It should be noted that according to the direc- 
tion. of Parliament, in the preparation of the codes 
-due regard was-torbe had to the rights, feelings, and’ 
usages dfivthe pople, and fhat the existing laws,” 
written as well @s customary, were to be fully 


ascertained. In the next place the equality of all 


‘men in the eye of the law was declared in unequi- 


Vocal language. ‘‘ All persons whatsoever, as well | 


Europeans as natives” were tò be subject to a 
general system of judicial establishments and police; 
and suth laws were to be enacted as might be appli- 
-cable in common to all classes of inhabitants. In 


regard to their form the Indian Codes have been 


highly spoken of by competent authérities. A dis- 
tinguished English lawyer * says they are ‘‘ the be 

model# yet produced.’’ As to their substance AI 
enough to say that their basis is the law of England 
stript of itg local peculiarities, and modified with 
* regard to the condition, institutions and climate ,of 


* Sir Frederick Pollock. 
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t 
India, and the character, religions and usages of the 
population. * P eo. 
e . Equality in the eye of the law is a great blessing 
to a people. It Mans that there are no privileged 
classes or individuals, that the oppressor’ s wrong 
cannot go unpunished, thet all enjoy equal and” im- 
partial protection of the law, that all have the same 
rights of citizenship. There is not in India any 
distinction of the jus civile + and the‘jus gentium t 
as there was in ancient Rome. It has to be remem- 
hered thiat this principle of legal equality was recog- 
mised by British rules. It was edeclared, by the 
Charter Act of 1833 and solemnly, and emphaticadly 
repeated by the Queen’s Prdctlamation of 1858 
and later Royal Proclamations. As regards the 
eriminal law it finds expression in the Penal Code 
which “declares § that every person shall be liable to 
punishment under the Code and not otherwise, for 
* violating its provisions in British India on or after 
the Ist January, 1862. || ' 
The English rulers have established liberty and 
equality. They have abolished slavery and have 
j the same legal rights to all, —to persons of 
« * The Anglo-Indian Codes, by Whitley Stokes, Wol T, 
General Introduction, p. xxvi. 
. + Civil Law : law applicable to the civis or citizen. 
-f Law applicable to the (conquered) races or nations. 
® Section 2. 
» | A few ofthe highest officials are not subject to the juris- 


Sree of the Indian Courts and are trifble only in England. 
ese little exceptions mAy — be ignored. 
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tose fF 
evety race, sect, and class, and to persoms standing 
in ~py relation to each other in domestic or social 
life,—to husband and wife, father and son, mgaster 
and servant, zaminday and raiyate prince and stib“ 
ject. It has bécome an accepted principle of the 
_ Engħsh system of administration that the law is 
no respecter of persons. 

Justice is openly and publicly admnistered. 


~ The courts ar’open to the public not only for the 


purpose of instituting proceedings but also for the 
purpose of witnessing proceedings practically, in any 


case whatsoever, The presiding © officer may také 


steps to prevent ®ver-crowding or disorder, but, 
generally speaking, afily one hasa right to go into 
a court and see how cases are tried. An opportu- 
nity is thus given to the public to judge for them- 
selves how justice is administered. There is 
nothing to prevent the publication of proceedings 
in courts of law or in legislative councils. There 
have been periods even in the history of England 
when in the trjal of certain classes th proceedings 
have been secret; and the freedom of reporting 
debates in Parliament was recogrfised only in 1771 
after a bitter and protracted struggle between e 
press “and the magistracy on the one hand, and fhe 
House of Commons on the other. 

Cases have to be decided according to law as well 
as equity and good conscience, but not according 
to the discretion or caprice of. the judge, Every 





person that seeks jugtice may move the machinery of * à 
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F 
the courts. eNo case is decided without giving a Tull 
hearing to both parties through theire advocateg# or * 
persorally, if they cannot engage any. Evidence is 
openly given, w®yler conditigns that the law lays 
down. ach party has the right to tes{ the evidence 
given by the other by croga- -examination, In crimi- 
nal cases no evidence is received against an accused 
person otherwise than in his presence. In all cases * 
evidence has to be given on oath or solemn afirma- ger 
tion, and the penalties are serious for giving false 
evidence. Under certain circumstances it is an 
offence to decline to give evidence. In a word every 
possible safeguard has- been faken for ‘thorough 
investigation of fdcts in every*judicial trial, and for 
fair and impartial administration of justice. 

A criminal or rather an accused person is judged 
only by the evidence that is produced against him 
with reference to the particular crime with which he 
is charged: and it is the business of the complain- 
ant or prosecutor to offer evidence upon which a 
conviction is“ demanded. If no such evidence is 
forthcoming, the accused person is discharged. 
According to the‘inquisitorial procedure which ob- 
taifis in France, an accused person is liable to have 
his ‘private character and all his antecedents® ran- 
sacked and if a suspicion could be raised that he 
was a likely person to have committed the crime 
in question by reason of his character and past 
history, he would be called upon to ‘prove his 
l! «innocence. If he failéd to give adequate proof he 
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would be convicted. Obviously the prisoner is at a 
gremdisadvanéage under the latter system.* 


The criminal law of a country is @ measuse of 
the personal liberty enjoyed by ¢é¢ts imhabitants. 


Under the English system safeguards have been 
provided that personal liberty may not be meedless- 
ly or unjustly imperilled. Where a person has 
*committed or is believed to have committed’ a crime, 
& complaint hâs to be made against him. The party 
that gives information or makes a complaint is liable 
to be punished if his information or complaint turns 
out to be false. Then the perron against whom a 
complaint is mad@ or information laid, has to be 
brought before a coyrt. ° Except in*the case of the 
graver offences, a mañ cannot be arrested without 
& warrant. At the trial an accused person may be 
defended by counsel and he cannot be convigted or 
punished before being heard in his defence. He is 
presumed to be innocent until his guilt is proved. 
He cannot be examined or cross-examined as a 
witness, but he is permitted to make ‘a statement 


_ and offer evidence in his defence if he pleases. 


These are great advantages to a” prisoner; any 
greater could hardly exist. Some are special to tRe 
English system. They all indicate a great regard 
for personal liberty. Several of these are privileges 
that have made their appearance late in English 
history. The criminal law of England has not 


* See Sheldon Amos's '* Systematic View of the Science of 
J urisprudence,'’ pp. 349, 350. 
+ 
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dd 
always beens as fair and generous as it is now; on 


the contrary there was a time when it was extresfe- 
ly unfair to prisoners. ‘‘ The deepest stain upon 


the” policy of irreSgonsible government is to be found 
in the history of the criminal law! , The lives of 


men were sacrificed with — barbarity, 


worthier of an F astern despot, or an African chief 
than of a Christian state.” * It was only in 1836 ° 
that after a contention of many year® the privilege 
was secured to prisoners, on trial for felony, of being 
heard by counsel. 

Under some ` very special gnd exceptional 
circumstances a person may be plficed under persopal 
restraint otherwisé than in pufsuaace of some judicial 
proceeding. The circumstahces are set forth in 
Regulation III of 1818, the Bengal Criminal Law 
eee” Act, 1925, and some other laws and 
regulatiofis.” _ Bor réasons of State the Governor- 
General in Council may issue a warrant of commit- 


ment directing that an individual should be placed 


under personal restraint, against yhom there may 


not be sufficient ground te institute a judicial 
proceeding. The person so placed under restraint 


is{not declared as convicted of any offence, nor has 


he to undergo any labour. Care is taken “of the 


health and comfort of a State prisoner, and provision 


_ is. made for his support according to his rank in 


- jifesand to his own wants and those of his family. 


* The Constitutional ‘History of Englagd, — Sir Thomas. 


* Erskine May, Vol. IIT, Pe 393.. . 
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_ The institution of Trial by Jury was*introduced 
* by SBhe Code* of Criminal Procedure of 1861. : 
Prisoners who are tried in the High Courtge.are | 
tried by a Judge andea Jury aef & unanimous - 
verdict is fingl, though the Judge may be of at 
differént mind and opinion In Courts of Sessions, 
prisoners are tried by Judges assisted either by 
Juries or Assessors. The Local Governments 
™ determine by ° notification the districts in which 
trials are to be held with the aid of juries or of 
assessors. In any trial before a jury it is for the 
judge ta decidegquestions of law and for the jury, 
to determine quegfions of fact. The judge, at 
the close of the hearing, sums up the evidence in 
his charge or address tothe jury, interprets the law 
applicable to the case and puts to the jury th 
question or questions of fact upon which their 
verdict has to be given. Trial by j jury, is | in“Zngland 
a valued popular right and is an institution of very 
long standing. It is one of England’s gifts to 
India. The adgantage to the prisoner lies in the 
fact that questions of fact are determined not from 
a technical point of view by a lawyer, but from a 
broad, commonsense point of view by laymen. lt 
is alsof an advantage that questions of fact are “ 
determined from an independent as distinguished 
from an official point of view.* That trial by jury 
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*See Sheldon Asnos's * Science. of Law ' (The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series),*pp. 267-70. 
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may be a sucess, that is, may result in the efficient 


admimistration of justice, it is necessary that jors A 
Should be intelligent and fairly well-educated men, 
and, above all, Menest and independent. 

Political progress has been sought tg be achieved 

not only by the passing of laws in accordance ‘with 
advanced Western ideas and by providing a 
machinery for their proper administration, but also ` 
by the introduction of a- system of Local Self- — 
Government. It only means that some or all the 
local concerns of a locality are managed directly 
by local authorities. Jn nearly a cases of local 
self-government some powers of supervision and 
general control” are retained» by the Govern- 
ment. In regard to matters municipal there is 
local self-government in Calcutta. That meang 
that the municipal affairs of Calcutta are managed 
not by the Government of India nor by the 
‘Government of Bengal, but by a body called the 
Corporation of Calcutta which is controlled by the 
representatives of the rate-payere of the town. 
A detailed account of systems of Local Self- 
‘Government in India will be given in a later chapter. 
Ithis necessary here only to explain the meanjng of 
the phrase and indicate the purposes of the institu- 
‘tion. = 

Local self-government of a certain kind is an 
ancient institution in India. Megasthenes has 
, referred to the municipal adminjstration of the 
e ancient city of Pataliputra under the first Maurya 
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Emperor Chartdbarupta. by a commission of thirty 
members. The perfection of the — 
arr Agements " indicated in the account 
Megasthenes is astonishing. '' Examination of K 
departmental details "iħcreases ofr wonder that 
such an orgænization could have been planned and 
efficiently operated in Indi#in 300 B. C. It may 
ee doubted if any of the ancient Greek cities were 
better organized. * The whole fabric of the admi- 
nistration of the Chola Kingdom in South India 
between A. D, 800 and 1300 ‘‘ rested upon the 
basis of the village, or rather of unions of villages. 
Each union ma®aged its lo@al affairs through thé 
agency of an assengbly (yrahdsabha), which possessed 
and exercised exfensiye powers subject to the 
control of the royal officers. The assembly was 
elected by. an elaborate machinery for casting lots, 
and the members held office for one year. ` Each 
union had its own local treasury, and ehjoyed full 
control over the village lands, being empowered 
even to sell them in certain contingencies. Com- 
mittees were appbinted to look after tanks, gardens, 
justice, and other departments.’’t , 

Village disputes were decided by local bodi 
The viflage police was locally constituted and w 
under lécal control. The punchayet decided social 
as well as legal controversies. The system of local 


“The Oxford History of India, by V. A. Smith, p. 87. 
+ The Oxford History of India, — Smith, p: 212. 
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self-covernment introdueed into India by , British 
rulers, especially since the days of Lord Ripon 1s, 
* |, perhaps, more uniform and more widely prefflent. *° 
e If 1s constructed with a view to practical efficiency 
and political ed tation “Of tles· pedple. The objects 
sought to be attained ař®; first, that local concerns 
should be properly managed by men with local 
knowledge ; second, that in this way the higher 
authorities shguld be relieved of a portion of their 
birdens 7 and, third, that the people should be= 
gradually trained in the art of self-government. For 
the last dt these purposes local officials are 
© associated With elected repr@sentatiyes of the 
people. * ‘The whole system is a fentative one, eand, 
“as it succeeds, it is, being grafually extended ‘and 
developed. That is to say it is being extended over 
a lager and larger area, the constituencies are 
€ “being enlarged, and the elective system is being 
expanded. -Apart from the constitution of local 
self-governing bodies, the elective principle is every 
*yday reteiying ‘wider recognition.” The jority 
“of the members of the Provincial Leptstative 
Councils and, of the two chambers of the Indian 
egislature aré directly elected by thé qualified 
“eee — example of the Goverfiment the 
people are comifig to apply ,the elective principle 
. more and more largely to such of their own concerns 








as admit of its application. T 
* Systems} oñ local’ self-government differ from 
. each otħer in re fo theif constitution, ‘in regard, 
a . 
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for instance, to the strangi or proportion of the 
elective element and the degree of Supervision 6r 
_co®rol reserved to superior authorities. Local self- 
government is opposed tow central or centfaljsed 
government. The *poticy “of the® rulefs is gradually 
to decentralise Governtiient or to extend local self- 
government. But in tlis as in other matters they 
, guide themselves by no theoretical pringples, but 
. ” study the lessons of experience and pratped cautious- 
ly. The Decentralisation Commission, esided over 
by Mr. C. E. H. Hobhéuse, M.P., made large 
recommendations for further detentfalisation, and 


legislative effeab has already ia * many ef 
these recommendations. l Tt. a 
e s > 
Self-governing institutions develop in the ordi- 
«nary way from the smaller into the larger, "and the 
capacity for self-government grows likewise from the 
management of the smaller bodies to that of the 
larger. Government are ready to grant an extension 
of self-government only when åt has qucetedetSy a 
er scale. -[hé*system of self-governmént* has 
therefore gone on developing with the i increasing fit- 


ness ofithe people. We may notiee that so far *4 ek 








as 1§82, a resolution of Lord Ripon’s Government 
laid down in the clearest"terms that the object of 
local institutions was to train the people in the man- 
agement of their own local affairs, @nd that political 
education, of this sort musf"genbrally take precedence 
over —— of — efficiëncy. One r 
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of the fundamental principles of the Montgagu- 

Chelmsford Reforms is that ‘‘ there should be ag,far n 

Gs possible, complete popular control in local bodies and 

the largest possjble independence for them of outside 

control.” In 1918 the Government of India issued 

an important resolution laying down in general terms: 

certain lines of progress. “While reiterating the prin- 

ciples enunciated by Lord Ripon’s Government, the- 
new resolutions proceeded to affirm thet the general 
policy must jenceforward be one of gradually remov- 
ing all unnecessary official control and differentiating 
between the spheres of action &ppropriate for Govern- 
ment and other loca? institutign§. This policy is. 
already being pursued in Bengal, where official Chair- 
men of District Boards are giving place to elected 
non-official Chairmen, and the proportion of non-offi- 
cial elected members is being appreciably increased.” 
The infroduction of the Reforms has transferred the l 
control of local self-government to Ministers res- 

- ponsible to the legislature, and as a consequence,. 

during the last few years, almost every local govern- 

ment has been zealous to foster the Progress of local 

institutions. Hg af 

4 Politi al progress of the country has also "been 

sits @onsiderably by the foundation, wince 

the year 1885, of the Indian National Congress 

which has steadily advocated the increasing asso- 

ciation of Indians in’ the different branches of the 

administration and the greater participation of the 

children of thes "Om? jim the deliberati ions -of the 
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Government. But by far the most imp8rtant factor 
‘in tee politica? progress of India within recent ye 
has been the declaration Made by the lates Mr., 
Montagu, the Secretary of State foe fndia, on August 
20, 1917, that "‘ the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment, with which the Government of India are in i 
— — accord, is that of the increasing associa- — 


"tion of Indians i in every branch of the administration 
and the grafual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government, in India as an 
integral part of tue British Empire.” The preams 
ble of the Government of India Act, 1919, recites 
, this declaration in unambiguous terms and the 
Act itself marks a substantial step in the direction 
of progress towards responsible government by the 
creation of an electorate and the bestowal of * some 
share in the work and responsibilities of govern- 
ment on those whom the electorate chooses to re- 
present its interests. 
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= CHAPTER IV 
Aa c * 
SUPPRESSION OF SOCIAL ABUSES, 
“Suppression of indecent, i mmoral and criminal practices— 
** History of the practice of Sati—History of measures for itse 

repression—Hook-swinging—History of measures for its re- 
pression—Attitude of the Government towards social evils— 
Infanticide—Immoral practices—Remarriage of Hindu 

¿ widows—Removal of the disabilities of converts—Female 


education—Laws in yestrainb of indecent and — prac- 
r 


tices. e 


C. 

Religious and social usages of all races and sects 
have been respected under British rule. Sueh of 
them, however, as were of an objectionable or crimi* 
nal character, could not be tolerated. Those prac- 
tices would be regarded as of a criminal character 
which would tend to the destruction of human life 
or to the imfliction of injury on person or property. 
Whenever any usages had to be stopped the rules 

proceeded very ęautiously and paid due respect tothe ~ 
__ opinions of the society concerned. They have in the 
fifst instance given a warning or taken onky mild 
“action and have trusted to the accomplishment. of 
reform by the society. It is only where warning has 
been unheeded, where mild measures have failed, and 
where society has been unable or unwilling to effect 
= © the necessary reform, ‘that the rufing power had to 
: y è e ad a 
a 
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exert its authority and uproot the evil by legislative | 
e or esecutive attion. , 

A conspicuous instance of social reform actom.-, 
plished by Government is the abolitfon of the prac- 
tice known to, Englishmen as Sati, or, according to 
the oider spelling, Sutee. . ‘ 

Sati means literally virtuous wife. The practice 
“known as Sati meant a woman’s burning herself to” 
death on the feneral pyre of her husband. The origin i 
of the practice is unknown. ` She might according to 

= Shastric injunction either live a life of brahmacharyya 
or she might burn herself. The sacrifice, to be of any 
merit, was to be voPuntary. Ta course of time, the 
abuse grew up to practigally compelling widows to 
perform Sati. The woman was very often goaded on 
to self-immolation at a moment when she was over- 
come with grief and had scarcely strength enough to 
judge or courage enough to resist. It is said that 
sometimes she was drugged into giving consent. 

The evil had assumed such proportion in the early 
years of the nineteenth century that the Government 
could not overlook it. In 1805 the Government of 
Lord’ Wellesley asked the Appellate Judges to as- 
certain how far the practice was founded on the re a 
gious dpinions of the Hindus. If not founded on — yr 
precept of their law, the Governor-General hoped that 
the custom might gradually, if not immediately, be 
altogether abolished. If, however, the entire abdli- 
tion should appear to the Court to be impracticable 
in itself or inexpediens, as offending Hindu religious 
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opinion, the Court were desired to devise means for 

the prevention of the abuses, such as the use of dtigs ° ¥ 
and the sacrifice of widows of tender age.’’ The ' z 
judges asked the fandits if a widow was “enjoined” 
by the Shastras to perform Sati. They answered 
that every woman of the four castes was permitted 





to burn herself except in certain cases. The judges $ * 
in their reply to Government said ‘* that they consi-» A 
dered the immediate abolition highly inexpedient, ~ 
although they thought it might be gradually effect- 
ed, at no distant period.”” They also suggested the * 
Gnactment of provisions for prevemting the illegal, 
unwarrantable gnd criminal abuses which were 
» & a known to occur in the performarfce of the rite. 
In 1813 it was ordered that the Sati rite 
‘* should never take place without previous com; 
munication to the Magistrate or the principal 
officer of police, who was to ascertain that it was 
$ entirely voluntary: that the widow was not under 
the influence of stupefying and intoxicating drugs ; b 
and that she was not under the age of sixteen, and 
not pregnant.’ The rite was to be performed in 
po presence of the police who were to see that no 
5 iÑtimidation or violence was employed. These 
* ives did not prove effective. Raja Ram 


1y 










iam Roy vigorously, protested against the prac- 
tice. In 1823 Lord Amherst made illegal the 
atning of a widow with the body of her deceased 
husband. It was also laid down, that widows in- 
tending to perform the rite should personally appl 
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a 
to a Magistrate, that families in, which Sati 
at - took place would be disqualified for " Government 
— employment, “and that all property belonging to the 
Sati and her husband was to bs forfeited to.the 


State. * : 
Even thése measures proved insufficient. It 
* ~ was reserved for Lord Wfiliam Bentinck to extin- 


» e guish the evil. Soon after his arrival im India he 
 #irculated a «etter to some of the officers of Gov- 
+ ernment calling for their opinions with regard to 
P the abolition of the practice. Having obtained 
| the opinions he decided to suppress Sati, tbrough- 

out British terrMogy, On tht 4th December, 1829, 


Régulation XVIT*of 1829 was passed by the Gover- 


-of Sati or of burning or" burying alive the widows 
“of Hindus illegal and punishable by the criminal 


courts.” 
The preamble to the Regulation is worthy of 
ï study. It runs as follows: ‘' The pactice of Sati 


or of burning or burying alive the widows of 
Hindus is revolting to the feelings of human nature; 
it is nowhere enjoined by the religipn of the Hindus 
* as an imperative duty; on the contrary a lifẹ of 


purity and retirement on the part of the widow is , 





more specially and preferably inculeated, d by, g 
a vast majority of that people throughout India the 





practice is not kept up nor observed. In gome 
E 





* For a niore detailed account, see P. N. Bose's History of 
‘Hindu Civilisation? Vol. II, Ch, IFI. 
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nor-General in Council, ‘‘ for «declaring the practice» m 
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extensive djstricts it does not exist. In those in 
which it has been most frequent it is notorious that 
im many instances, acts of atrocity have been P per-. 
petrated which have been shocking to the Hindus. 
themselves, and in their eyes unlawful and wicked. 

The measures hitherto adopted to dYscourage and 
prevent such acts have “failed of success, and the 


Governor-General in Council is deeply impressede 


with the conviction that the abuggsin question 
cannot be effectively put an end to without abo- 
lishing the practice altogether. Actuated by these 
considerations thé Governor-General in Council— 
Without intending to depart fream* one of: the first 
and most important principles of the system of 
British Government+ in India, that all classes of 
the people be secure in the observance of their 
religious usages so long as that system can be* 
adhered to without violation of the paramount 
dictates of justice and humanity—has deemed it 
right to establish the following rules, which are 
hereby enacted to be in force from the time of their 
promulgation throughout the territories immediately 
subject to the Presidency of Fort William.” The 
rifies which follow, relating to the duties of Zamin- 
das and the police when they receive information 


of an act of Sati, need not be here reproduced. 


`“ The abolition of hook-swinging is another- 
thoygh a less notable instance of social reform 
effected by Government. In the year 1856-57, the 
Calcutta Missionary’ Conference’ memorialised 
—2 
€ . : 
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Government “asking for the suppression of the 


‘ eryelties, the acts of barbarism and suffering 


which accompanied the celebration of the cere- 
mony of the Charak Puja during the three prim- 
cipal — of the festival. “ These devotees,’”” ib 
was said, ‘‘ cast themselves on thorns and upraised — 
knives; they pierce their arms or tongues by iron 
arrows, draw strings through the flesh of their 
sides, or fix faereto spikes that are heated by conti- 
nually burning fire, while others swing on the Charak 
tree by hooks fastened through the muscles of their 
back.” After careful consideration Sir Frederick 
Halliday, Lieutenent-Governor of Bengal, came ‘to 
the conclusion “that as the case* was one of pain 
voluntarily undergone» the r@émedy must be left to 
the missionary and the school-master, and that, as 
stated by the Court of Directors, all such cruel 
ceremonies must be discouraged by influence rather 
than by authority.* 

When Sir John Peter Grant was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal (1859-1862) the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference again petitioned the Legisla- 
tive Council on the subject, and ¢thé petition was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. Queen Vi8to- 
ria’s*Government were of opinion that every oppor- - 
tunity should be taken of discountenancing the 
practice, and they suggested the propriety of insert- 
ing, in all leases, for Government lands, a prowision 

* Bengal undeg the Lieutenant-Governors, by C. B, 
Buckland, Vol. I, p. 82, _® 
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hostile to the celebration of the festival; of enlist- 
ing in the same direction the sympathies of the . 
leading members of the Indian community, ‘and 
quietly making, known the disapprobation with 
which such spect&cles were fegarded, by Govern- 
ment. Sir J. P. Grant called for’ feports from 
Commissioners of Divisiéns and learnt that hook- 
swinging was confined to Bengal proper and Orissa. , 
Where this practice existed as a long-established 
7 custom the local authorities were directed, by using 
their personal influence and by obtaining the co- 
operation of the Zamindars, to induce the people 
voluntarily to abandon the practice. © Where Charak- 
A swinging was not an established custom but a mére 
occasional exhibition, the Magisttates were autho- 
rised to prohibit its celebration as a local measure 
of police for the preservation of order and decency. 
The practice was reported to be gradually dying 
out.* 

y In 1864-65 the subject came up again. Sir Cecil 
Beadon, Lieujenant-Governor of Bengal, issued a 
resolution on the 15th March, 1865, ‘suppressing the 
cruel practices.7, Magistrates of districts in the 
Lower Provinces were required to direct all persons 

_ to &bstain from the act of hook-swinging or ther 
self-torture, in public, and from the abetment 
thereof, and take such order with property in their 
possession or under their management as might 


a` 


* Ibid, Vol. I, p. 177. 
e t Ibid, p. 312. 
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serve to prevent the commission of the act. Per- 
sons who disobeyed any such injunction were to be 
prosecuted and punished according to law. 

The history of these two reforms, is inbexekiitias 
if only becausg it shows the “unwillingness of 
Government tô interfere with social and religious 
usages, the incapacity of society in these cases to 
effect the reform itself, and the determination of 
Government 0 suppress the evil where society 
proves itself unequal to the task. In both cases 
much-needed reforms were tardily carried out only. 
because Government decided to let the society con- 
cerned Have an @ppprtunity cf rectifying its owe 
abuses. The evits of, Sati had existed for a long 
time, but since the attention f Government was 
called to them it took therh about a quarter of a cen- 
‘tury to accomplish the reform. The policy of non- 
interference with matters domestic, social and 
religious, has been a marked characteristic of 


_ English rule, but an equally marked characteristic 


has been an intolerance of abuses. No agtion is taken 
in a hurry. Great forbearance is shown. But if ulti- 
mately the people are found unable,to help them- 
selves, Government are ready to use the strong arm 
of authority in protecting the weak against the 
strong, removing injustice and oppression and even 


saving people from the evils of their own social life, — 


Infanticide prevailed in this country to an ap- 
preciable extent before the days of British. ascenden- 
cy. Women corsigned their new-born children ‘to 
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the Ganga-Sagar or gave them up as * propitiatory 
Offering to some god or goddess, in agcordance with 
éome vow they may have taken, or as the price of 
«some blessing gwhich they sought. In some parts 
of the country, especially in the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and Rajputana, it was not ‘an uncommon 
practice to kill female children as soon äs they were 
born, fom the expenses would be great in marrying 
them, or because by being married belew their social 
» rank they might bring dishonour on their family. 
Those inhuman practices have now been killed out 
by the general criminal law of the country, by 
Special laws for thé registratioh of births and 
deaths, and by administrative “arrangements for 
supervision of criminal practices.*« Under the 
Indian Penal Code, to cause the death of any human 
being, whatever his or her age, with the* intention 
of causing death, constitutes the offence of murder, 
oras if is technically called, culpable homicide 
amounting to murder, and is punishable with dea 
or transportation for life. By the same Code care 
is taken to provide, by way of explanation, that it 
may amount to,culpable homicide to cause the death 
of a living child, if any part of that child has been . 
e bought forth, though the child may not have 
breathed or been completely born.+ It is also pro- - 
vided that whoever being the father or mother of a 


+ 9 


® For a detailed statement of facta and authorities, see r 
Strachey's ‘ India,” 3rd Edition, pp. 395-400. 
ee @ t Section 292, Explanation. , 
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child under the age of twelve years oy having the 
care. of such child, shall expose or leave such ild 
in any place with the intention of wholly abandons 
ing such child, shall be. liable to be » sariously punish- 
ed. If the child die in consequence of the expésure 
the offender” may be tried for murder or culpable 
omicide.* J A certain class of ascetics sometimes 
ethought it necessary for some of theire religious 
ceremonies tepffer human sacrifice, and for this 
purpose they killed human beings or procured the 4 
killing of them, It is not possible for them to 
indulge in that practice now without making them- 
selves lfable to fè tried for mtrder or the abetmert 
of it. A law Thay enot be able to extinguish a 
ating Infants may still be killed and human 
sacrifice made, but these acts can no longer be 
“performed openly and as of right, even on any 
supposed ground of religion. They can only be. 
perpetrated as crimes, in secrecy, and, when de- 
L tected, they will be punished under the law. 


Though there may still be found Subsisting in 
utexplored corners of social life practices of a gross- 
ly objectionable and even criminal character there 
can be no doubt that under British law the sanctity 
of th@person has been universally respected. Noa > 
one can with impunity violently lay his hands on 
another. The law has given equal protection to all. 
The person is inviolable alike of prince and peasant, 
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Brahmin and Pariah. A — olass of reforms 
that Government have accomplished is in the. 
nature ot an enlargement of the liberty of inflivi4 
r Auald in social life. Hindu society had not toler- · 
ated the remarriage of widows belonging to the 
higher castes. That is to say, a widow belonging 
to any of these higher castes could not, even if 
she was ber own mistress, contract at her option 4 
marriage that would be recognised as „legally valid. 
. Nor could the guardians of a widow, who was legally 
‘a minor, give her away in marriage if they chose. 
These restrictions on the liberty of widows arid 
their guardians have’ now been rémoved.* Pandit 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar started a movement in 
favour of the reform, wrote tract§ to prove that re- 
marriage was sanctioned by the Shastras in certain 
eases, and submitted petitions to Gavernment 
“praying for a law to remove thé disability of widows 
to re-marry. Government were convinced of the S 
. necessity of the reform ; and they decided to have 
a permissive or enabling law passed. In 1856 a Bill 
was brought in by Sir J. P. Grant* as member of 
Council, and passed as Act XV of that year, to re- 
move all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu 
widows.* The first clause of the Act is: ‘* Ng mar- | 
riage contracted between Hindus shall be invalid and 
the issue of no such marriage shall be illegitimate by —E 
reason of the woman having been previously married . 


* Bengal under the Lievtenant-Governors, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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or betrothed to another person who was dead at the 
time@of such marriage, any custom and any interpre- 
tation of Hindu Law to the contrary notwithstand? 
shig.” e ot” 
Another instance of reform in the way of a re- 
` mov&l of disability, is that with reference to the 
_ legal rights of Hindus converted to Christianity. 
* Converts were at one time supposed to be incapable 
of inheriting ahy property to which, but for their 
conversion, they would be entitled, and they were. 
supposed also to be liable to forfeit rights and pro- * 
» perty they alregdy possessed, ‘This incapacity was 
removed by Act X¥I of 1850, which declared that 
‘so much of anyelaw or usage now in force within 
the territories subject tô the government of the East 
eIndia Company as inflicts on any person forfeiture of 
rights or property, or may be held in any way, to. 
impair or affect any right of inheritance, by reason of * 
his or her renouncing or having been excluded from 
the communion of any religion, or being deprived of 
caste, shall cease to be enforced as law’in the Courts 
of the East India Company, and in the Courts 
established by Royal Charter within’ the said terri- 





ji d 
Education of women reached 5 yery high level of ~ 
¿= excellence in ancient India. But it was found to 
be in a state of decay in the days of the early 
British rule. In 1849 Lord Dalhousie informed’the 
Bengal Council ,of Education that henceforth its 
functions were to embrace female education, and ” a 
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the first girls’ school recognised by Government was X 
. founded shortly afterwards by a "committee of * 
Indian gentlemen. The Despatch of 1854 directed 
that female edueation should receive the frank and =“ 
cordial support of Government as by’ é this’ means * 
a far greater proportional {mpluse is imparted tg the 
educational and — tone of the people than by 
the education of men.” The Education Commission” 
of 1882 advised that female education® should receive 
special encouragement and be treated with special 
liberality. The Government accepted thi views" 
nd State funds are,more freelyused, and State + 
management more largely resorted „to, for this object 
than is consirered desirable in the case of the oduna; e 
tion of boys.* a 
In the interests of social wellbeing Goyernmente 
have thought fit to pass laws with tegard to decency 
and morals. Such laws are,to be found in various 
⸗ Police Acts and in the Indian Penal Cede.t There 
are laws, for instance, in restraintof gambling, the 
keeping of disorderly houses, indectnt behaviour in 
public, the singing of obscene songs in public places, ~ 
the sale of obscene books and other acts calculated 
to outrage and debase the moral sense of the pgople. 
It may be generally observed that anything said or 
done in public which offends the sense of decency or 
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* The Imperial Gazetteer of tadis, Vol. JV, p. ‘481. 
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anorality, or which tends to corrupt thee morals of 
e the people, or to lower their moral standard, has 


been discouraged. aie 
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EDUCATIONAL Work.* ' 


Education, in the widest sense, England's miasion—The edu- 
cative evalue of Political institutions—Academic education— 
Primary—S8 econdary—Higher—Technical | education—Ele- 
mentary—Higher— Medical education—Lega education— 


= Normal School—Agricultural Colleges—Education in Arts— 


Principles of academic edugation—Controvergy between 
Anglicists and Orientalists—Tbhe Education Despatch of 


* 1854—Education open fo al]—Instijut®ns for spetial classes” 


— Religious neutrality in edycatione—Various methods by 
which intellectual culture is promoted. ‘ 


Education in the broadest sense of the word may. 
be described as England’s mission in the East, her 
highest aspiration. It is certainly the chief work to 
which she has devoted herself. The laws that have 
been passed, the institutions that have been estab- 
lished, have had as their object not merely the satis- 
faction of practical needs, but also a training of the 
pgople to new ‘ideas and modes oflife. They have 
generally been in advance of the ideas of the people. 
They have awakened in men a sense of their “rights 
by conferring the rights. They have taught men to 
appreciate blessings by giving them bléSsings. In a 
word, men have been educated or are in course of 
being educated by laws and institutjons to feel new 
wants and tobe comscious of rights, obligations and 
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' advantages. Trial by jury was introduced into India 
* not to meet a demand of the people, nor even to 
satisfy a pressing want. The object was not nferely, 
to secure a better adménistration oat Sustice but also 
to accustom éhe people to the institution and teach 
then? to perform new duties by the bestowal on 
them of new rights. So well have the people 
been educated by the institution to appreciate the » 
new rights ‘that they are now making a demand for 
its extension to new districts. The various measures 
of Local self-governmént which have been intro- 
duced have taugkt the people.to perform new dutieg 
by the exercise of néw rights. Their value has been 
mainly educative. So greatly has the object of the 
rulers been realised that new there i is a widespread 
popular damand for the extension and development 
of Local self-government. The reforms to be des- 
cribed in the next three chapters, classed under the 
headings economic, material, and civic, while no 
doubt they have been meant to achieve progress in 
some direction or*other have all, at the same time, 
been directed to education of the people. The desire 
of the rulers has been to place before*the people new 
ideals, to accustom them to new habits of thought 
and life, and to develop their capacity in various 
directions. ‘The political and social work of England 
in India has been educative. That single word, 
** Education,” comprehends nearly all that Govern- 
ment have done or can do in thiscountry. Education 
a ofthe people means giso the elevation of the people, ° 
4 
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This chapter is devoted to academic education,, 
to the principles upon which it is founded, and® the 
insfifutions thrqugh which it is imparted; and also to 
the facilities pro®ided for ifttellectual, mechanical 
and aesthetic training. In regard te the subject- 
matter of instruction, edutation may be classified as 
literary, scientific, moral, technical, professional and, 
artistic. In regard to degree or extent, education 
may be classified as primary, secondary and higher 
and those are exactly the terms used in India in des- 
cribing the different parts of the educational system. 
e Primary schools are those inewhich, the most 
elementary instruction is givene The courses of 
study are not the same all ofer India, nor is the 
management everywhere the same. The type of 
primary school varies from the primitiye village 
pathshala or maktab to the modern form of schools in 
which instruction is more advanced and systematic. 
Generally speaking, all that a primary school at- 
tempts is to teach the child to read and write his 
own language, to enable him to fo easy sums and 
understand simple forms of native accounts and the 
vilage land-record papers; and to give him a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of common objects, geography, 
agriculture, sanitation and the history of India. 
This is the standard in towns; in rural schools the 
course is more elementary. A comparatively small 
but steadily growing number of primary schools is 
now managed directly by Government; most are ad- 
ministered by munjcipalities ‘and district boards or 
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. OY private persgns or bodies. In Bengal aa Burma 
the majority are under private management. They, 
are indigenous schools which have keen brought to * 
conform to the requirements of the Éducation Depart- 
ment; some ar® schools of a more modern type started 
by Indian proprietors; other’ belong to various mis- 
sipnary societies. ° 

The special ebligation of the Government towards 
the vernacular education of the masses was declared 
by the Court of Directors in 1854, and it has been 
accepted by the Government of India. The obliga- 
tion has been discMarged on an*ever-increasing scale;* 
still the progress of*primary education has not been 
nearly as great as could he wished. 

We may notice that ofe effect of the transfer of 
education to the charge of popular Ministers has 
been the strengthening of the contact between the 
Education Department and public opinion. 
Broadly speaking, itis now left to the Legislative 
Councils in the Provinces to determing the best 
method of adapting the educational system to the 
needs and circumstances of the logal population. 
Almost every province in India is now displaying 
great eglucational activity; and it speaks well for the 
clear-sighted perception of the Ministers in charge of 
education that in most places the major portion of 
their attention is being devoted to a concerted attagk 
upon illiteraey in its very stronghold—namely, the 
masses of the popufation. But- the problem is so 
huge that in spite of the best efforts of the popular 
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Ministers we have hitherto obtained very poor results. 
Out of 247 million inhabitants of British Indiaonly 
some 9°3 millions are at present being educated. In 
other words, undet 4 per cert. of this vast popu- 
lation is pursuing any course of instruetion. In the 
primary schools, which must constitute the fotnda- 
tion of any solid educational structure, scarcely 3. 
per cent. of the population is enrolled. Obviously, 
therefore, illiteracy is general. Acfording to the 
census of 1921, the number of literates in India was. 
22°6 millions, a figure which included 19°8 million 
males and 2'8 million females. Besides the educa- 
tional curriculum in the primary, schools is based 
more or less upon the needs of those who aspire to a 
course of literary education, ‘than upon the require- 
ments of the agricultural population. We may also 
notice’ that vocational training, which has recently 
been advocated by many Indian educationists, has 
not hitherto attained any success. The predomi- 
nantly literary type of instruction which has set the 
tone of the curriculum from top to.bottom has 
exercised very unfortunate influences upon primary 
aducation. 

There are three classes of secondary schools,— 
the vernacular middle schools, the middle English 
schools and the high schools. The vernacular middle 
school course is a prolongation of the primary 
course. In the middle English schools English is 
taught as a language and is also uged as a medium 
of instruction. The range of studies is about the 
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same as in a Middle vérnacular school. The high 
‘schools, or, as they are called in Bengal, Higher 
Englfsh schools generally teach up to the standard 
of the Matriculation. They provide a course ofe ins- 
truction that begins with the most elementary. 
Boys who hawe received their early education else- 
where may be admitted into the class for whose 
course of studies they may be found fit. 


There has, been of late an increasing realisation 
among the Provincial authorities that secondary edu- 
cation in India, although quantitatively more 
‘satisfactory than primary education, possesses quanti- 
tatively *very sevious defectse It is still in many 
parts of India of very poor standard and badly regu- 
lated. The defect? of secondgry education were for 
the first time authoritatively brought to notice by 
¢he Calcutta University Commission, whose Report 
‘represents a landmark in Indian educational Kistory. 
It is now generally admitted that secondary educa- 
‘tion in India needs to be radically remodelled in 
order to bring it more closely into contact with 
the needs and ashirations of the country. There is 
& growing realisation that since under the most 
favourable circumstances, the large§t proportion of 
the population of India cannot hope to pursue its 
formal education beyond the secondary stage, the 
structure of secondary education should be well- 
‘balanced and complete in itself. It was for this 
state of affgirs that the Calcutta University Cém- 
mission desired.to find a remedy; and the proposals 
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of the Report regarding the Soparatiorf of secondary 
from University education, the erection of the 
former into a self-contained system,“ and the con- 


“fining of each to its proper sphere, are now being 


carried out in almest all the Indian provinces. Boards 
for Secondary and Intermediate Education—stages 
which together constituée a complete pre-University 
course—have been set up in various parts of India 
where they did not previously exist ; and progress is 
being made with the constitution di Intermediate 
Colleges at suitable centres. 

Higher education in India is given in Universities 
and in Colleges affiliated to Ugiversities. The 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
founded in 1857, the University of the Punjab 
incorporated in 1882 .and the University of 
Allahabad established in 1887 were merely examin, 
ing bodies having no teaching function. This was 
regarded as a serious draw-back both in administrative 
and in academic circles. The Government of India 
accordingly, decided that the Indian Universities 
should be Téaching as also Examining Institutions. 
Nowhere was this view more authoritatively set 
forth than in “he following passage quoted from a 
speech delivered by Lord Curzon himself on the 
13th February, 1904, at the Annual Convocation 
of the Calcutta University : ‘‘ What ought the ideal 
University to be in India, as elsewhere? As the 
name implies, it ought to be a place where all 
knowledge is taught by the best teachers to all who 
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seek to acquire it, Whack the knowledge so taught 
is turned to good purposes, and where its boundaries 
are ‘receiving a constant extension. If Jf may 
borrow a metaphor from politic, there ® nq 
scientific frontier to the domairof knowledge. It 
is the one sphere where territorial expansion is the 
highest duty instead of an ignoble greed. Then, 
the ideal University that we are contgmplating 
"should be centrally situated ; it should be amply and 
even nobly housed ; it should be well-equipped, and 
it should be beridecenals endowed. In these 
conditions, it would soon create an atmosphere of 
intellectual refimement and culture, a moral equality 
amd influence would spring within it, and traditions 
of reverence woufd grow up like creepers round 
its walls.’’ . 





The ideal so eloquently expressed was soon after- 
wards translated into the phraseology of the Legisla- 
ture in Section 3 of the Indian Universities Act, 
1904, which was in the following terms : ‘* The 
University shafl be and shall be deemed to have 
been incorporated for the purpose (among others) 
of making provision for the instrubtion of studegts, 
with power to appoint University Professors and 
Lecturers, to hold and manage educational endow- = 
ments, to erect, equip, and maintain University, 
Libraries, Laboratories and Museums, to make 
regulations relating to the residence and conduct of 
students, and-to do all acts, consistent with the | 
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Act,of Incorporation and this ot, whith tend to the 
promotion of study and research.’’ 


The Calcutta University, of all the Indian Uni- 


versities, under the able and far-sighted guidance of 
its Vice-Chancellor the late Sit Asutosh Mookerjee, 
was the first to realise this new responsibility, and 
plans were immediately mede by him to transfrom 
the Examining body into a Teaching organisation. | 
The Government of India, at first, gave tangible 
evidence of their desire to help the University in the 
attainment of this object, and an ambitious scheme 
for the development of Post-graduate Teaching, 
study and research ię the Faculties of Arts and 
Science was formulated. i e : 


Of late, however, .University education in India 
has undergone a striking chinge as a result of the 
lead supplied by the recommendations: of the 
Calcutta University Commission presided over by 
Sir Michael Sadler. Only a few years ago, the 
typical Indian University consisted of scattered 
Colleges, one often separated from. the other by 
many miles. In substitution for this system, the 
Calcutta University Commission recommended the 
ereation of centralised unitary Universities, resi- 


_dential and teaching bodies, in which all instrugtion 


was to be given by University teachers under the 
direct control of the University authorities. This 
ch was to be accompanied by the removal from 
the University stage of all teaching which: did not 


¿Strictly belong to it; and the création of new 


Ct 
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Institution io” be called Intermediate Colleges, 
e Which should pyovide a logical culmination to the 
secondary schools course, and enable the majority, 
of pupils to obtain a complete education Of. ne 
satisfactory kind without entering the University 
at all, The ‘majority of the reformed Provincial 
Governments are now giving effect to such recom- 
mendations of the Calcutta University Commission 
48 seem to harmonise with local conditions. In the 
United Provinces new Universities have been 
opened at Aligarh and Lucknow; while the original 
University at Allahabad has been reconstructed in 
an attempt to foll8w the generdl lines recommended» 
by the Commissién. An affiliating University has 
recently been started at Agra te which the outlying 
Colleges of the old AllahAdbad University have been 
attached. - The Benares Hindu University which 
was originally established in 1915 has been further 
reorganised by an Act of 1922. The University of 
Patna came into existence in 1917. In Bengal, 
the University of Dacca was constitufed in 1920 
strictly on the lines recommended by the Calcutta 
University Commission. But it has not hitherto 
been possible to reconstitute the Calcutta Universit? 
` although the Sadler Commission was appointed 
mainly for its reform and reorganisation. New Uni- 
versities have also been opened at Delhi, at 
Rangoon, at Nagpur and in Andhra. The Upi- 
versities of the Punjab and of Bombay have 
developed new horfours courses, and added University 
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teachers. The Madras ` Universtty has been 
remodelled by an Act in 1923 and the Bombay. 
_ University by an Act in 1927 which’ provide “for a 
* change in the controlling authorities. It should 
be noted that ak the abovementioned Universities 
have got constitutions based moreeor less on wide 
democratic franchise except the Universities of 
Calcutta and the Punjab which still retain the 
constitution outlined in the Indian Universities Act 
of 1904, according to which not fess than 80 per 
cent. of the members of the Senate depend for 
their tenure of office as members of the Senate 


~on the nomination of the Locab Government. It 


is however a hopeful sign ‘that the Rulers of 
Indian States have now Begun to take in- 
terest in University education and as the result of 
their endeavours the Mysore University and the 
Osmenia University at Hyderabad have come into 
existence. A new University has recently been 
established at Chidambaram in the province of 
Madras as a result of an endowment created by en 
Indian gentleman. At the preserft time there is a 
movement for the creation of a University at 
Baroda. z 

So far a sketch has been given of the system that 
exists for providing a liberal education. There exist 
also institutions for various special kinds of educa- 
tion. The subject of technical education early at- 
tracted the attention of Government. In Bengal, in 
1863, Sir Cecil Beadon induced the Government of 
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India to sanction, as eGovarninent Institution, the 
Industrial School of Arts which had béen founded 
in 1864 by a number of gentlemen designated the 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Art, a8 the / 
school had become practically dependent on Govern- 
ment. The object of the school was to introduce * 
among the people an improwed taste and appreciation 
of the true principles of art, in matters both of deco- 
ration and utility, and to supply draftsmen, design- 
ers, engineers, modellers, lithographers, engravers, 
etc., to meet the demand for them in this country." 
During the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir Richard 
Temple,. technical education ewas advanced by the, 
foundation of sur¥ey schools at Hughli, Dacca, 
Patna and Cuttack. Technical education was not at 
_first popular in this country. Such of it as existed, 
gonsisted in instruction given to their own children 
by handicraftsmen belonging to the artisan eastes. 
A carpenter brought up his son as a carpenter, and 
so on. Industrial education of a systematic aca- 
demic kind was not appreciated. Of late, however, 
it has grown in*popularity, and institutions for im- 
parting it are rapidly on the increase. A few of the 
more important are managed by Gofernment, some 
have been established by municipalities and local 
boards, and others are maintained by missionary 
societies or private benefactors.t The question 
of improving the system of industrial education 


b 
* Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors, Vol. I, p. 289. 
+ The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p. 436. 
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has lately | been under tite consideration of the 
Government and provision has been made for send- 
„ing agertain number of advanced students to Sbtain 
\ techhical trainjng in Europe or America.* The 
Calecatta University also grarfts similar facilities for 
technological instruction and research? 

Technical education*of a higher and scientific 
kind is given in colleges of Engineering. There arg 
such colleges in Madras. Bombay, Bengal, the 
province of Bihar and Orissa and the United Pro- 
vinces., The colleges at Roorkee in the United 
Provinces and at Sibpur and Poona, are the 
dargest. The newly started Benares Hindu Univer- 

e 

sity also provides ample facilities for the study of 
mechanical and electrical engineering. The Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institution in Bombay is an insti- 
titution for thetraining of engineers, mechanicians 
and dfaftsmen. The Industrial Commission and the 
Senate of the Calcutta University have made recom- 
mendations for much larger expansion in this direc- 
tion, which are engaging the — of the autho- 
rities. 

Medical education is given in colleges established 
fer the purpofe at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Lucknow, Lahore, Delhi and Patna, and in Medical 
schools,—mostly Government institutions. The 
Calcutta and Madras Government colleges were 
founded in 1845 and 1860, and very recently a school 


© Ibid, p. 438. ⸗ 
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of Tropical Medicine has been opened aè Calcutta. 
In coasequence of religious prejudice there was in the 


old days a repugnance to the European systér of 


medicine, and the student of the Pafcutta Medital 
College, who first performed an act of dissection of a 
` dead body was regarded as, having accomplished a 
bold feat. To attract students to that college, sti- 
ends had to be giventothem. Private*Medical 
Institutions ant Ho :pitals have recently been estab- 
lished and are steadily attracting public and Govern- 
ment support and are considerably supplementing 
the Medical education of the country. The Carmichael 
Medical ‘College ‘ate Belgachia was established in” 
1917. 2 

Legal education is given ‘in law colleges now 
established in most of the provinces of India. A 
central law college in Calcutta was established by 
the University in 1909 through the exertions of its 
Vice-Chancellor, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
A well equipped and =<p-to-date Hostel named after 
Lord Hardinge, the late able and popular Chancellor 
of the University, is attached to it. 


It is enough barely to refer to sueh special instj- 
tutions as normal colleges and schools for the train- 
ing of*teachers, all Government institutions, and the 
schools that are springing up, or the classes that are 
being established, for giving commercial education to 
boys. The latter class of institutions is most déve- 
loped in Bombay, but are making a headway in 
Bengal also, è 3 
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Agriculttiral education is essential for the im-. 
provement of the condition of the agriculttrist. 
The c need for agricultural colleges to provide 
education in scientific agricukure for those engaged ` 
or intending to be engaged in farming was recog- 
nised as soon as the Agricultural Department” was 
reconstituted in 1905. In addition to the full 
degree or diploma course, these colleges provide 
courses of one or two years in modern agricultural 
methods leading up to a certificate in agriculture. 
There are now six such colleges at Poona, Coimba- 
tore, Lyallpur, Nagpyr, Cawnporg and Mandalay, 
of which the first four are affiliiited to local Uni- 
versities. The Agricultural “Research Institute at 
Pusa in the Darbhanga district of Bihar, and the Im- 
perial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, 
at Bangalore provide post-graduate courses. The 
Calcutta University has established a Professor- 
ship of Agriculture with the endowment of Kumar 
Guruprasad Singh of Khaira. In some provinces 
agricultural schools have been opeñed. There are 
six such schools in Bombay which initiated the 
experiment, twotin Madras, and one each in Bengal, 
the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. 
A more recent attempt at agricultural education 
is the introduction of agriculture as an optional 
subject in the ordinary vernacular or anglo-verna- 
culdr middle schools of the Education Department. 





First introduced in the Punjab, where over 3,000 
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boys are attending agricultural classes, this success- 
* ful experiment in adapting education in gural | 
areas to rural needs, is being adopted in other / 
provinces.* »: = 
Each nation ‘has its own artistic sense, its own 
special type of art. Science is the same for all coun- 
tries, but the art of a nation is peculiar to itgelf. It 
$0 happens, however, that the Schools of Art which 
exist in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Lahore, are 
‘Government institutions. The Madras School was 
opened in 1850, the Calcutta School in 1854, the 
Bombay «School án 1857. Psivate Schools of Arte 
have also come iato existence and receive Govern- 
ment and public sufport. L 
Apart from schools and-colleges there have been 
established such institutions as libraries and 
museums for the purpose of promoting learning and 
encouraging research. The Imperial Library in 
Calcutta is a Government institution. Libraries of 
respectable dimensions are attached to many Gov- 
ernments colleges. Aid is given by Government to 
some libraries owned by learned societies, and for 
the purposes of collecting and catåloguing rare ag 
ancient works. The Darbhanga Library of the 
Calcutta University is fast growing in size, useful- 
mess and importance, 
The Economic Museum in Calcutta was esab- 
lished by Sir George Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor 
` i 


* India in 1926-27¢ by J. Cpatman, pp. 128, 129, 
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of Bengal? Realising the importance of obtaining 
an adequate knowledge of the produéts of theecoun- 

* try h$ was inclined to favour the idea of an econo- 
mic survey. Ase first step he thought it well to 
provide a place in which specimens of the econo- 
mic, vegetable and other products of the eduntry 
might be placed and made accessible to the public. 
The Economic Museum came to be such a place. 
It now forms an annexe to the ¥ndian Museum. 
Both raw materials and manufactures are collected 
and classified in this institution. There is an econo- 

¿mic museum at Lugknow and there is nother in 
Bombay. Botanical and Zoologi@al gardens are also 
great educative factors. magi 


The work that is beimg done in regard to educa- 
tion not only in the way of establishing, reforming 
or extending the scope of schools and colleges, but 
alsoin the way of providing facilities for intellec- 
tual culture, is so rapidly progressing that it is 
scarcely worthwhile giving any details as to figures. 
But it is essential that the ‘principles which 
underlie the educational work of England in India 
ghould be fully*grasped. It has already been obser- 
ved how the indigenous, that is, the Oriental sys- 
tem of education was not only continued But en- | 
couraged and developed in the early days of British 
rule. In a short time it came to be doubted if that 
system was by itself sufficient to supply the intellec- 
tual needs of the people and give them the best and 
the most. useful | culture according to modern 
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standards. A controversf arose and two parties were 
formed. It was generally "recognised that vernacu- 
* lar education should be extended. The Orientalists 
contended that this was to be supplemented by a F 
study of the classical languages of thé East, because 
the indigenous laws, literature and religion were 
enshrined in those languageg. The Anglicists argued 
that higher education was to be given through the 
medium of English, because apart from tHe merits 
of the language‘itself, it would be a key to the trea- 
sures of Western thought and science. Among them 
». were many leading members of the Indian commu- 
nity, the, most conspicuous of whom was Raja Ram 
Moban Ray. The ®attle was decided in favour of 
the Anglicists. ` The success of that party was due 
mainly to the ability and detefmination with which 
Lord Macaulay, Legal Member of Council and a 
member of the Council of Education, pressgd the 
case, Lord William Bentinck accepted the views of 
Macaulay as expressed in his famous Minute of 
1835, and soon after, his Government issued a 
Resolution annoyncing their decision in favour of 
Western education, It is in consequence of that 
decision that English has continued yp to ths*present 
day as the medium of advanced Jnstruction and has 
produéed ‘the, most momentous changes in the life 
‘and thought of those who have received it, and, 
through them, ‘ofia large portion of the Indian people. 
It has brought the Indian mindinto contact with 
5 m 
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the most advanced Western thought, has quickened 
it with a ew life, and” has not only developed 





intellectual and — but *has bred.high i 


aspirations, intellectual and ‘political. Vernaculars 


aré now given their proper place in the educational 
curriculum of the country. Their systematic study 
is insisted on in the undey-graduate as well as if the 
post-graduate stages. The Calcutta University has 
established a Fellowship in Bengali and it has also 
made elaborate arrangements for“ post-graduate 
studies in the Indian Vernaculars. * 


Schools and colleges were established in various 
parts of the country by Government, by Ghristian 
missionaries and by enlightenéd, members of the 
Indian community. But the pregress of education 
up to 1868 was not very rapid. In 1854 a new im- 
— was given. Sir Charles Wood (afterwards e 

ord Halifax) being President of the Board of Con- 
trol, the Court of Directors decided that the Govern- 
ment should afford assistance ‘‘ to the more extended 
and systematic promotion of general education in 
India,” and addressed the Governor-General in 
Council a memorable despatch which sketched in 
outline a complete agbeme of public MAA. ATE 
trolled, aided and in part directly man 
State. The principles then laid down were re-affir 
ed in 1859 after the transfer of the administra- 
tion to the Crown, and still guide, in the main, the 
efforts of the Government for the better education 
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` 
of the people.* The’ d¢gpatch descriped among 
, other things the constitution in each province of s 
Department of Publie Instruction and the instiéution 
of Universities in the Presidency towes. l 
In the British peridd schools “and colleges have 
been thrown open to all classes, whatever their race, 
religion, caste or position in life. As in Law so in 
gducation the principle of equality is reeognised. 
It is a principle which has resulted not only in the 
spread of edugation among all classes, but has in an 
indirect way largely influenced the modes of thought 
of the Indian people. In addition to the schools and ~" 
colleges "open t@ gll, special*institutions have beet i 
eståblished for the benefit of particular classes. 
There are special schools, «for instance, for the 
4 education of low-caste children. “These schools have 
*been established mostly by private bodies, particil- 
larly Christian and other missionaries, but they : 
have received encouragement from Government. 
Sev6ral Chief’s Colleges, all Government institu- 
tions, have been established, of which the most im- 
portant are at Ajmere, Rajkot and Lahore. The 
object is ta give young chiefs and ngbles an educa- 
, tion fitting them for their position. >» e 
* 8 ' *@gvermment håve” done much for the” edu- 
@ation of the people of India. They conduct 
the largest portion of academic education, 
—primary, secondary, and higher; vernacylar 


* The Imperigl Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p. 413, 
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l 
and Englith. They hāve established numerous 
scholarships. They have not only their own schools. 


“and, Colleges, but they grant aid to many institu- 


tions. They Have to take charge of special kinds 


of education,—industrial, scientific, artistic. Fe- 


male education is largely in their hands. *They 
have to look after the education of speeial @lasses,— 
aborigines and low-caste’ men on the ‘one hand, 
nobles and chiefs on the other. Tt*is under their 
auspices and by their encouragement that learned 
societies grow up and libraries are established. 


È * _They start and maintain museums. To guide ad- 
a Ministrators in the future an@® tp make it possible 


for histories. to be written th@y preserve records. 
They encourage meritorious authors by purchasing 





Pumerous copies of their works. They establish 


theirsown systems of research and they give help 
and encouragement #0 individuals and private 
bodies in carrying on research. When occasion arises 
they keep their officers on deputation to conduct. 
somes speci] research. They have authorised and 
helped Universities to take steps for promoting re- 


search. The aentral laboratory at, Kasauli near 4 


* 
$ 


Simla is an institution’ for research and with a simi- — i 


lar object a school of Tropical Medicine h&s been 
started in Calcutta. The different scientific surveys. 
to be referred to hereafter are in the nature of re- 


search. The census operations conducted from time- 


to time come under the same category. P 
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From very early times the Christian — ——— 
e have done valı work in the way of establi 


‘schools and libraries, producing text-books and4 

lishing other literature, yernacular an@ English. 7 
„recent times however a portion of the burden of 
education has been borne by private Indian enter- 

prise, and public-spirited "Indian gentlemen like 
_Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Mr. Premchand 
Roychand of Bambay, Babu Prasannakumar Tagore, a 
Babu Guruprasanna Ghosh, Sir Taraknath Palit, 








Sir Rashbehary Ghose, Kumar Guruprasad Singh of i 
Khaira and the Tatas of Bombay have gonan T 
seconded Governñental efforts? . 4 KAN be 
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of cultivation—Food- -grains— Rice, 
* _ wheat and millet—J ute —Sericulture—Tea, Coffee and Cin- 
echona vices of Government to Agriculture—N w 
* self-help—Free scope for enterprise—Exbibitions—Protec- 


tion of Invention—Free Trade—Customs duties—Their 
history in India—Loans to agriculturists—Co- -operative 8o- 
eieties — Savings Banks—Tenancy Laws—Famines—Causes- 
—Measures of prevention and relief- Economic, Condition 
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| ' ‘Phe chief Indian industry is and “has been re 
a ages Agrigulture. The chief articles of cultivation 
at the present day are rice, wheat, millet, maize, 

: barley, oats, pulses, oil seeds, sugareane, date-palmy 
©etton, jute, indigo, opium, tobacco, mulberry, tem, 
_.. @offee and cinchona. Rice is more largely grown 
| nr } phan any other article. * The deltas of the great 
4! rivers.of Lower Burma and Bengaly the deltas of 
~ the Godavery, the Krishna and the Kaveri, the long 
~. narrow. strips ef land fringing the coast, and the 
. lowlands of Travancore, Malabar, Kanara ånd Kon- 
kan, present all the conditions of successful rice 
cultivation, and constitute the great rice-growing " 
area.* Throughout the remainder of the ‘tountry, 
rics is a subordinate, if nota rage.crop. — 








. Bose's History of Hindu Civilisftion, Vol. EI, p. "175. 
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take the Place, of rice in the interior excepting 
Assam. Sir William Hunter writes: oi ing 





India as a whole it mey be broadly ẹ affirm "that / 
the staple food-grain “is neither moe nor wheat but M 
» millet.” 
Tute is almost exclusiveľy cultivated in Bengal, 
e ARR northern and eastern Bedgal™. alt grows ~ 
the delgas of the Hughly, the Brahmaputra 
and the Megna. The development of jute cultiva- 
tion and of jute industry is entirely the prodict of 
~ ‘British rule. With the increase of the British trade 
~“ in grairts. espesially wheat, grew up the pe, - 








— 


for gunny bags, and this gave an impetus to jute 
cultivation.* "THe larger profits of the trade jute | 
have been tending to enkarge the area of julte culti 
ion and limit that of rice cultivation. Ys 
f *Seridulture i8 a very old*industry in Thdid But 
sit is almost certain that neither the mulberry 
the silk’ worm was indigenousin India. When 
East India Company established their fats 4 
marts in Bengal they found the silk industry in @ 
declining state, and took great pains to revive it. 
As Bengal has ‘alWéays been the chief seat of mw- ` 
berry —— they established several factories ~ 
with ‘nifmerots filatures in each, to which the cul- 
i tivators brought their cocoons. They brought in 
' 1769 a company “of Italian reelers to teach their 


ae hands thé Italian system of reeling. —— 
` 


a 4 Ibid, p. 189. 
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e 
silk soon became an important article of trade and 
superseded all other silk in the European market. 


\ The palmy dayg of Bengal silk industry lasted till 


1833, from which year the ĉ&ompany abandoned the 


- trade on their own account and it fell into private 





hands. Sericulture has* ever since béen steadily 
_ declining, “The imports of raw silk into India noy 
exceed the exports. The silk of J apan. of China 
and of the countries bordering on the Mediterratiean 


Sea, now controls the European as well as the 


Indian market. 


e Tea, coffee and cinthona arè, cfops with which 


the peasantry of India have ‘little or no concern. 


‘These agricultural industries are VE¥¥ largely financed 
i European capitalists.” supervised by Eufopean 
skill, and, except in the case of coffee, were int 

duced“ into India under the auspices of the Batch 






zovernment. p m 


A well-informed writer thus sums up ths servi- 
bes of Government to agriculture :* 

‘* Attempts to improve and — the indigens 
ous agriculture have been made by Government ever 





_ since the time of the East India Company, as is well 


shown by the higtory of the silk industry in Bengal; 
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of the introduction of Carolina paddy, American + 7 


cotton, tea and cinchona; of the extraction of fibre. 
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from hemp; and of the formation of sugarcane plan- 
tations on the model of those in the West Indies. 


‘* But there existed no organizatign for this put" 


poss previous to 1872, when a Department of Reve- 
nue, Agriculttire and Commerce was established 


- “iner the Government of India. *—4 * The 





department was subsequently abolished, but, revived 


` ; 
by Lord Ripon by whom the scope of agficultural 


im efhents was considerably enlarged.’’, The 
Agricultural Department of the Government was 
further reconstituted in 1905 during the admini- 
stration of Lord @urzon. . 5 
*What Government have done in the way of pro- 
moting agriculteral education has already beem 
noticed. ‘They appreciate so well the value of agri- 


-eulture in this country that the idea of its improve- 


kint is never absent from their mind.» Their 


„services have not only been rendered in the past 


but are tontinuing. Under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, agriculture has become a subject trans- 
ferred to popular’ control, and Ministers are now 
taking steps for the improvement of the agricultural 


* condition of the different provinces ia the countny. 







Government officers have been making a study of 
the diseases of cattle and pests of plants and of the 


- merits of particular kinds of manure. Already good 


sults have been achieved in these subjects, and 


therg is expectation òf more. In 1926 a Royal Com- 


mission was anpommed under the presidency of the 
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Marquis of Linlithgow to examine and report on the- 
present conditions of agriculture and rural economy. 
Nin ‘British India and to make recommendations tor 
» the improvement of agriculture and the promotion 
a of the welfare and prosperity of the rural population. 
The Commission thoroughly studied the agricultural’ 
problems of India and have made elaborate recome 
mendations for the improvement ,ef agricul ure 
which are now being considered by the Govern- 
ment. 


Industry, trade and commerce constitute a 
Sphere of life in which, pre- eminently, the people 
* must help therselves. Labour “and capital are 
‘essential to the growth of industry, but it may be 
said generally that for the industrial and commercial 
progress of a nation there are needed also ertain ` 
intellectual, moral and social qualities}—technical 
knowledge and skill, for instance, a spirit of,enter- ` 
prise or adventure, honesty, mutual confidence, 
capacity of arganisation, power of associated action, > 
and what may be called generally, habits of business. 
(t i is not possible, for Government to render much 
difect assistance to the industries of the people by 
advancing capital or supplying labour. But Gewyern- * 
ment can give indirect help, and that help has been 
given to some extent in this country. As has beeng, a 
shown in a'previous chapter, th 
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they have been giving) * 
industrial education to the peopl@,,and at the* pre- 
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sion of it. Separate departments of the Govern- 
ment of India control Commerce and Industrial 
movements which have received a marked impetus,” 
within the ast few sears frone various causes. 
Respectable classes now take much more 
freelf to commercial and industrial life than 
before, and Government assist in the movement. _ 
They often purchase stores in the local market,, 
giving” a prefertnce to the products of Indian in 
dustry. No higher privilege could be expected from 
Government than free scope for commercial and 
industrial enterprise, and that the people have 
obtained. Tea plar%ing was at one time a purely 
European indusjgy.; recently, however, there have% 
been tea companies composed entirely of Indians. 





Mining business also is now to some extent in the 


hands Of Indians. Mills and factories are’ coraing to 
be established With purely Indian capital. Govern- 
‘ment have never stood in the way of this deve- 
' lopment of Indian industrial and commercial. 
— * " 


Industrial exhibitions help the growth of indus- 
tries by spreading knowledge of thenf, suggesting new 


ideas to observers, and widening the markets for 


articles of the kinds exhibited. Government haye 
always held such exhibitions in favour and have often: 
given help and enooumggement to the parties orggni- 
sing them. A Cor ree Museum has also been. 
established in Caleu 
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« toalarge extent the research work necessary to 
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The genegal dependence of Indian economic pro- 
gress upon Indian Industry is obvious, The Indian. 
Ipdustyial Commission (1916-18) pointed out that 

Vadia was unable, despite her wealth in raw mate- 
_ tials, to produce more than a Small fraction of the 
articles essential for the maintenance of civilised acti- 

vities. Development has ‘hitherto been slow, for few 
indian industries, except those based on some natura] 
mo ly, could hope to make headwey against the 

Scientific production and organised competition of 

Western countries. Recent experience, however, 

has demonstrated the possibility of successful state 
imtervention on behalf of national imlustrial develop- 
+» ment. With the introduction of the refornted 

onstitution, industrial developmemtt™ has become a 


provincial transferred subjèct. In consequence, the 


policy to be pursued in granting assistance - to indus- ° 

tries, the development of industrial education, and 
establish the value of raw materials, are now al r 
controlled by Indian Ministers in, charge of the 
provincial Departments of Industries. Withe yiew - 
to providing facilities for high grade instruction in 
ming, engineerfng and geology, it was decided by 
the central Government in 1920 to establish a 
School of Mines at Dhanbad in the province of Bihar 
and Orissa, and that School was in 1926 opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Irwin. A promi- 
sing beginning has been made in the grant of techni- 

« cal scholarships from the eentral revenues. 
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Under the laws of the country the authors of 
e ‘inventions, thet is, machines or other contrivances of 
a useful character which are original in desigg, are» 
encouraged by securing to them thé fruits of their 
originality. When the articles are patented no one 
is at, liberty to produce one like it by imitating ‘the 
original design. If such a protection were not given 
men might produce copies of the contrivanc® and sell 
them at acHeaper rate than the original P The 
inventor would thus make no gain out of his original 
design, and all incentive would be taken away from 
creative genius. The protection of inventions stimu- 
lates originality and is a help to industrial progress. 
“Customs duties have an impottant bearing on 
trade. "England accepted lotg ago the principle of” | 
what is@alled Free Trade; that is, she decided to 
“impose no duties either on her exports or imports. 
The principle has reference only to foreign and not to 
‘» internal trade. In India, the duty on imports was 
1 Pmuch higher than that on exports, Exemptions 
from export duty were made from timeto time, and 
Yin 1875 the only exports still taxed were rice, indigo 
and lac. English cotton goods yere among the 
articles on which import duties were imposed. In 
1876 jhe cretary of State decided on a repeal of 
those duties, and in 1877 the House of Commons 
passed a resolution nfirming that policy. In India 
effect was given to that policy in the two succeeding ` 
years by the repeal of duties on many articles and 


on several kinds of manufattured cotton goods. In 
> ° . . 9 
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1882 sm port duties on all &rticles, with only ‘two 
exceptions, > were repealed, They were retained on 
Salt and liquors, because those articles are subject 


‘to af internal excise duty. Arms and ammunition 


were afterwards Subjected fo a duty on political 
grounds, A small import duty was imposed on 
petroleum which comes ‘from Russia and America. 
_ The pringiple of Free Trade in regard to imports wgs 


«thus fora time very largely establighed in India, 


In 1894, in consequence of financial pressure the 
Government of India changed their policy. The 
principle of Free Trade was partially changed. 


« The tariff of 1875 umder which, with the exception 


of the precious metals, almost @verything imported 


_ into India was subject to a duty eé5*per cent., was 


with some modifications restored.’’ * Silver bullion 
was included among dutiable articles, and cotton 
goods‘then excepted were afterwards included. In 
1896 cotton yarns were freed from duty. A duty of 
34 ‘per cent, ad valorem was imposed on cotto 
manufactured goods imported from abroad and 
corresponding excise duty at the sdme rate was sim- 
posed on goods manufactured at mills in India.¢ 
Im 1917, and again in 1921, the general ad valorem 
duty, and, with it, the import duty’ on cotton goods 
was raised to 74, and, again, from 74 to 11 per cent. 
But the Indian Fiscal Commission of 1921-22 






r * India, by Sir John Strachey, p. 183. __ 
¢ Ibid, p. 184. aes Chapter XII generally. 
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unreservedly cofidemned the existence of cotton excise 
duty in view of its past history and associations. and 
recommended *its immediate repeal, and the Govern- 


ment of India have recently given effect to *this ,” 


recommendation, Owixg to the fimanciaél difficulties 
of the Government of India, there have recently 
been many changes in the customs tariff of India 
and the customs revenue is now mainly deriyed from 


tħe general import duties, certain special ‘import. ~ 


duties such as"*ethose on arms, liquor, articles of ' 


luxury like motor cars and cycles, silk piece-goods, 


etc., sugar, petroleum and tobacco, and certain export 


duties on rice, jute and tea. . 

Government have adopted several measures to 
help the agricubtural classes and in particular to re- 
lieve them of indebtedness.” One of the most im- 
portant of these is the practice, which is now in 
common force, of the grant to cultivators of Gevern- 
ment loans, often made on the joint and several 
responsibility of the villagers for agricultural 
improvements and the purchase of seed, cattle, etc. 

ae? powemul instrument for tht improve- 
ment of the depressed condition of the Indian agri- 





culturist is the Co-operative Society in its various 


forms. The Co-operative Credit Societies (of which 
there gre now over 70,000 in India) are specially 
meant to encourage thrift amongst the agricul- 


turists, to enable them to borrow money at cheap 


rates on their joint credit and to lend them out 


_ Amongst themselves on easy terms. These societies 
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and various other kinds of sd@ecieties, Buch as agripul: 
tural purchase and sale societies, manure supply 

_ Societies, fishermen’s societies, weaver’s societies, 
»co-operative stgres, efc.—are being started all over 
the ‘country. If Bengal, there are now over 6,000 
of these societies, and in India, there are more than 

70,000 of them. : — 

Another institution intended to encourage habits 

of thrift, is the Savings Bank. Until 1882-83 the 
savings bank business was carried“ on in the three 
cities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay by the Pre- 
sidency Banks, ahd in other places at the Govern- 
«¿ment treasuries. Thjs system did not prpve suc- 
cessful. The business grew §&lqwly. The estab- 
lishment of savings banks in éhe*post offices was 
followed by a rapid change, and the number of 

: depositors and the total of deposits have largely 
increased. , The banks were not started only for the 
benefit of the agriculturists. They are also exten- 
sively patronised by other classes of the commu- 






Ta & nity.* 
* Amongst measures for the benêfit of hi may 
be mentioned various tenancy laws that have been 


passed. Theseare different in different parts of the 
country, varying according to local conditions. and 
the kind of tenure prevailing. But they #l have 
tended in one direction, namely, to free the ryot 
from the chances of irregular exaction and other 


. The Imperis! Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p- 624. 
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kinds of oppression, to fix his rights and liabilities, to 
provide simple+methods of payment of rent, and at 
the same time to allow the landlords every resgon- `» 
able facility for realisagion of rent,and for the pro- 
tection of iheir own rights. ; 


Fämines are one of the great scourges of the 
country. They are occasioned by failure of food 
crops; and failure of crops is occasioned by bad 
seasons of droaght or flood. In consequence of 
failure or deficiency the price of food-grains rises 
high, and not only agriculturists but all other poor 
people such as petty artisans or traders, greatly . 
suffer. The extreme poverty of these classes, 
occasioned not dn4~by the smal'ness of their gains 
even in good seasons, but also by the growth of 
their families, their habits of thriftlessness, and x 
sometimes of litigation, makes them live from hand 
to mouth in ordinary times. In seasons of ‘scarcity, 

_ they are unable to fall back upon any savings, and 
distress is the result. Even when there is food ig: % J 
the’ country, thege classes have not money enough " 
to buy it with, and, if not aided, they may die of 
starvation or of diseases. ‘The dearth of foodstuff) 
in the country, caused by failure or excess of rain 
or other natural calamities, is aggravated by exports 
to foreign countries and insufficient means of. 
internal communication. The people are uncom- 

+ _— —plaining and it is not till the situation i is acute that 

è their want comes? to be generally known. Relief - 
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then comes from the Government: and from the 
people of the country. : a 
+= ; bis necessary here only to refer to the measures 
‘ which Government have been taking to prevent 
famine as far as possible. Amongst preventive 
measures may be mentioned Irrigation Works to 
supply the deficiency of rains, and Railways for the 
ready Conveyance of food to the affected area. 
When famine has actually broken owt, Government 
distribute food as charity to some classes and open 
what are called relief works for other classes. Relief 
works are works of public utility, roads for instance, 
upon which able-bodied men accustomed to labour, 
are employed.” Complete or partial remissions of 
the revenue payable by distressed men, and loans 
on reasonable terms, are granted where the occa- 
sion demands such a favour. Government also 
encourage the raising of public subscriptions in aid 
al the distressed. 
_ India suffered from three great famines during 
i” the last quarter of the nineteeyth century. The 
period opened with the famine of 1876-78 in 
southern India and closed with those of 1896-97 and 
1899- 1900. The total direct expenditure on famine ~ 
relief since 1876 amounts to an average of ome crore 
a year. The actual cost to the State is much 
greater, including loss of revenue and indirect 
expenditure. In 1878, during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Lytton it was decided to allot annually a sum 
* of 14 crores of rupees for Famine Insurance. The 
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actual relief of famine in years of scarcity has 
always been tHe first charge on the grant. At first 
the bulance was devoted to the egnstructiom of” 
‘ productive * public works the cost#of which would 
otherwise require to be met by loan. In 1881 * pro- 
tective ° public works which were calculated to miti- 
gate or prevent famine in the areas served by them, 
were made the second charge on the grant. The 
actual distinctidn between protective and productive 
works became gradually obscuréd, and railways which 
formed part of the general system and were not con- 
structed Sealy aoe famine pyrposes, were assisted „ 
’ works portion of the famine 
grant. At the efid of 1399 this practice was abolished. 
The expenditure on ‘ protective ' works was limited 
$o three quarters of a crore, and only railways and 
irrigation projects actually undertaken for famine 


purposes were allowed to be included in the cate- 


gory." 

Shortly before the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford refortis, expenditure ‘on famine relief 
was made a divided head, the cost being borne by 
the Central and Provincial Governments in the pre 


‘portion of three to one. Since the inauguration of 


the reforms the Provincial Governments have been 
required to make in every year provision of certain 
specified amounts, in their budgets for expenditure 
upon relief of, and insurance against, famizfe- 


* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, pp. 1889: 
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e 
Undsr this*arrangement, the Government of Bengal 
have to set apart the sum of Rs. 2,00000 per yeat . 
*for çònstitutinag a Famine Insurance Fund. Thus 
"the Provincial Gevernments diave been made wholly 
responsible for all expenditure in connection with 
famine relief. ° 

Ths question whether tha economic condition 
of the “Indian people is improving or not has been 
debated very often. The materials êr a scientific 
study of wages, family budgets, income—save the 
income of a few classes of the population—and the 
like, are not available. In January, 1925, an 

“Economic Enquiry Committee was appoihted under 
the presidency’ of Sir M. Visvesvaraya with the 
following terms of reference :— 

‘ To examine the material at present available. 
for framing an estimate of the economic condition 
of ths various classes of the people of British India; 
to report on its adequacy; and to make recommen- 
dations as to ths best manner in which it may be 
supplementéd, and as to thse ines on which a 
general economic survey should be ourried out, 
with an estimgte of the expendituré involved in 
giving effect to such recommendations.”’ 


The Committee submittéd its report in August, 
1925. The report shows clearly the paucity of the 
materials at presant available in India for estimat- 
ing average income, crop production, cost of living, 
wages and other cognate subjects. No estimate 
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could be formed of the national weakh of India 


- because such necessary materials for the estimate 
, 43 statistics of taxation and capital, estate duty- 


statistics, and the like, gre wanting, “Any es timate * 
of individual wealth, therefore, appears to be quite 

impossible under the present conditions. So no 

attempt at a detailed and satisfactory description 

of the economic state of the Indian people *can be 

made. It is to be hoped that intensive enquiries 

like those conducted by the Labour Bureau of the 

Bombay Government, by the Punjab Board of Eco- 

nomic Enquiry, the Bengal Economic Society, 

and similar bodies im India, will be extended and* 
their results made readily avuilabie, for it is easy 

enough for rival “apologists, who maintain on the 

one hand that poverty in India is increasing, and 

on the othér hand that it is decreasing, to build up 

their arguments by picking and choosing “what 

suits them from the present very incomplete ma- 

terials." 


e Ea 
* Indiz in 1925-26, by J. Coatman, pp. 239-41. 
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Constructive work—Roads—Railways—Civil avistion—Tel egrapb 
lines—Telephone lines—Surveys—Trigonothetrical—Magnetie 
_ —Topographical—Forest surveys—Frontier and trans-frontier 
surveys— Revenue survey—Topographical—Village—Cadas- 
tral—Survey of India Department—Specia! surveys—Marine 
« 7—Geological—Botanicab—Archeologicab—Mills and factories 
—Industries of Bengal—Miner al eonrces—Hivlameation of 
waste lands—Tanks and wells— Fortifgations— Dockyards— 
Harbours—Landing plices— Bridges —Prerervation of foreste 
_—Trrigation works—Measures for sanitation—Hospitals— 
Dispensaries— Lunatic asylums— Medical relief ‘of women— 
Lepér asylums— Prevention of epidemics—Medical re- 
sestch— Vital statistics— Vaccination, 


The most palpable of England’s gifts to India 
are the material works, the constructive works of 
public utility with which this country has been 
endowed. Before the days of British rule roads were 
fewer in India. ‘‘ Before the establishment of our 
Government there was hardly a road deserving the 
name in all India. Under the native Governments 
that preceded us (I am quoting from the Indian 
Famine Commissioners of 1880), nothing more was. 
done than to plant. trees along each side of the , 
track\ used as a road, and occasionally to throw 
| — 
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up earth on it when if passed through a depres- 
sion ; such bridges as existed- were: made at the 
private expense of civil magnates or governors 


desirous of leaving a name behind them.”’ * Throtgh- . 


out a great part of Indid it was only*in the dry season 
that travelling was possible without difficulty, and, 
during three or four months of the year, trade, 
excepting where water-carriage was availablg, came 
altogether to a,standstill.{| During the administra- 
tion of Lord Dalhousie great progress was made 
towards remedying the evil. Metalled roads, bridges 
and other useful works were constructed in the: 
North-Western Rrovinces ands» in the Punjab. ` Tha; 
conStruction of the Grand Trunk Road was com- 
menced. At the close of the, Viceroyalty of Lord 
Canning, in 1861-62, there were in Bengal eleven 
eImperial ‘Trunk Roads existing or under construc- 
tion, extending over 1,994 miles, with Insperial 
branch roads aggregating 1,145 miles. The Grand 
Trunk Road from Calcutta to the Karamnassa wag. 
then nearly completed. tf 

The necessity for extending India’s roads is 
every day becoming more apparent. The economic 
loss caused by the inaccessibility of agricultugal 
districts in the rainy season must be considerable ; 


* 


and this cannot be remedied until the system of 


* India, by Sir John Str achey, p- 212. | EPN 
+ Ibid, p. 913. | $ 


t Bengal under the Edeotensnt-Govérnors, * C. E. Bucklo, 
Vol. I, p. 29. | | 
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trunk roads is more adequately developed. Some pro- 
gress, it is true, is being made every „year ; but the 
rate falls far below the true requirements of. the 
,courmtry. Theetotal mileage of metalled and un- 
metalled roads maintained by public authority is still 
only about 216,000. Until this figure can be largely 
increased, it will be impossible fully to utilize the 
more speedy means of road travel which modera 
progress now demands. In 1927, »however, the 
Government of India, in accordance with a 
resolution moved in the Council of State, 
appointed a Committee from both Houses of 
the Central Legislature to exąmřħo the lesirabi- 
lity of developing the road systefin of ia, the 
means by which such development culd most suit- 
ably be financed and to consider the formation of a 
Central Road Board for the purpose of advising in 
regard'to, and co-ordinating the policy in respect of, 
road development in India. The Committee have 





anly recently reported and their recommendations.. 


are now under the consideration of the Government 
of India. 

The subject of Railway communication in India 
was first laid befere the Government of India by 
Mr. Macdonald Stephenson in 1843. In 1849 the 
East India Company engaged in a contract with the 
East Indian Railway Company, for the construction 
ae * experimental line at a cost not exceeding one 

lion sterling. In 1851 a line was surveyed 
Burdwan and.Rajmahal. ‘Next year the 
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survey was continued to Allahabad. Iw 1853 the 
Government of Lord Dalhousie submitted to the 
Court of Directors their views upon the general“ 
question of railways fọr India. The Court was * 
advised to encourage the formation of railways in 
India to the utmost. Lord Dalhousie wrote his final 
minute on the subject in 1856. The East Indian 
Railway was opened in 1858, and it was gradually 
extended to WPenares in December, 1862.* Two 
other great lines were opened about the same time : 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway and Madras 
Railway, „Starting respectively from Bombay and 
Madras, runningethrough Western and Southern” 
india. These Lines were constructed by private 
companies, under a guarantee ffom the Government 
ofa minimum return of 5 per cent. on the capital 
éxpended.t A great expansion of the railway system 
has indeed taken piace in the course of the last half 
a century. In the year 1872, the total railway 
mileage amounted only to 5,869 miles. On the 31st 
March, 1927, the figure was approximately 
89,048 miles. It is, however, undeniable that India 
still lags behind other countries in the matter of 
railway facilities. India has nearly 820 million in- 
habitangs who have to be content with the 89,048 
miles of their railways. England, so small by com- 
parison both in population and in area, has 50,000 





= ct le ty the Licutenant- Governors, by O. E. Buck- 
t — b ‘Sir Juhn Strachey, p. 215. 
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miles ; and the United States of America a quarter 

million miles. It will thus be obvious that there 
-is great need for further expansion of the Indian 
e railway system. — 

Civil aviation is not yet a factor in Indian com- 
munications, but the Indian Government and Legis- 
lature are not forgetful of the desirability of moving 
abreast*of other countries in this matter, and the p- 
pointment has now been made of a Pirector of Civil 
Aviation in India. Rapid progress is being made 

in the establishment of an air-ship base at Karachi 
* in connection with the Imperial Air-sbip scheme. 
©The Government of India are als helping in the 
establishment of the aeroplane service from Egypt 
to Karachi by provéding the necessary aerodrome 
at the latter place. They have also made 
arrangements for the requisite meteordlogical and 
wireless fucilities. The service will operate between 
Cairo and Basra in the first instance, and will be 
extended to Karachi when a suitable route along 
the Persian Gulf has been laid down. 
.. Telegraph lines were also first laid during the 
rule of Lord Dalhousie. They are now very largely 
Concurrent with railway lines all over the country. 
We may notice also that at the end of the year 
i the total line and cable mileage was-43,000, 
just under. half a ‘million miles of wire. 
“age h now some 11,000 Telegraph Offices N 
* nearly 21,000 Post Offices in India with more; i 
ath 158,700 miles of mail lines, “o 6 os $ sssi i 
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! There has been in recent years a ce®nsiderablée + 
growth of the Pelephone branch. On the 3lst March, 

1926, the total number of telephone exchanges owned * « 

and maintained by Goveynment wag 250, with 15,926-* 
connections. In addition there were 20 Licensed 
Telephone Exchanges with 28,189 connections. 
Considerable extensions have also been made in 

ths Trunk Telephone Lines, and new and “import- 

ant Trunk Cir@wits have been opened throughout 


India and Burma. E2 
| Phy) 


For different purposes and from different points ~ 
of view the’ counffy,has been’subject to surveys of” 
various kinds. „There have been systematic investi- 
gations yielding “accurate knowledge of a geographi- 
cal, economic and scientific character. They have 
mostly béen made during the British period of 
Indian history. The record that was made in the 
time of Akbar, during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, of the revenue, population and 
produce of the pogtion of the country he governed, 
and the descriptive and statistical account of the 
diffèrent subahs or provinces, embodied in the 
Ain-i-Akbary, may be said to *represent the 
first attempt at a survey, but it had little 
of the accuracy or thoroughness of modern 
operations in the same direction. The earliest at- 
tempt at a modern and accurate map of India,—for 
the results of Akbar’s enquiries had never been 
embodied in a _map,—was made by. the Hrench *° 
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Geographer D’Anville in 1751-52, in accordance with 
the information then available. The knowledge thus 
»*furpished was extended by Major James Rennell 
: who had served ynder Clive,and who has been call- 
ed the ‘ Father of Indian Geography.’ His Bengal 
Atlas, based on his own personal work in surveying, 
was published in 1781, and his Memoir of a Map of 
Hindustan, in 1788. Two maps of India, one in the 
form of an atlas by Col. Call of M@dras and the 
other by Col. Reynolds of Bombay, were completed 
towards the closing years of the eighteenth century, 
but they were never published and oya are not now 
*in existence. z 
In the year 1800 Col. tambi with the permis- 
sion and under the patronage of the Government of 
Madras introduced a new method of geographical 
survey of Southern India. The T rigonometricaf 
Survey of India—a survey by a system of triangles— 
was actually commenced in 1802. In 1818 the 
s survey was brought under the control of the 
Governor-General, and the headquarters removed to 
Calcutta. Col. Lambton died in 1823, but the work 
he initiated has been continued ever since. The 
principal operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
‘ Survey have furnished data for investigating the 
figure of the earth. 
A survey ofa purely sciéntific character is the 
Magnetic Survey of India and Burma, initiated by 
Professor - Rücker, F.R.S., through the Royal So 


ciety §n 1897. The work was commenced in 1901. 
⸗ 2 7 f 
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Topographical (or deseriptive) Surveys have now 
been carried out throughout India and through the 
greater portion of Burma, But a survey of this kind 


is not older than the nineteenth century. It was n 


begun about the same tifhe as the gfeat Trigonome- 
trical survey, by Col, Colin Mackenzie, in Southern 
India: ‘Ihe Trigonometrical survey was an aid to 
the Topographical. ‘The earliest surveys were gene- 
rally accompanied by ‘Memoirs’ which contained 
statistical, historical and descriptive details for the 
area embraced in the map, The surveys have been 
a thing of slow growth. ‘The earlier operations were 
carried oué in the Jndian States,and the non-regula- 
tion British Provénfes, They were hardly syste- 
matically perfortged before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and they have been especially 
agtive for, only about thirty years. In recent 
years Indians have learnt the work of survey and 
survey parties now include an Indian element, 
‘The Survey of India.’ like other departments, 

is now divided into an Imperial and a Provincial 
branch. The fornfer is as a rule recruited from the 
Royal Engineers or the Indian Army; the latter 
consist of men enlisted in India to. whom some of 
the higher posts of the department are open. There 
is als® a subordinate, and practically Indian 
branch.* A special Forest Survey branch (of the. 
Topographical Survey) was constituted in 1872, and 
wa n 1900 amalgamated with the Survey of India. 

* The Imperial Gazetteer of Indja, Vol. IV, p. 498. 9 
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For purpose of geographical exploration and ‘the 
‘delimitation of frontiers, surveys have sometimes 
- had,to be carried out beyond India. Such were the 
surveys carril out during the Afghan Wars of 1878- 
80, and in the course of the ‘operations of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission. Frontier and transfrontier 
surveys are made by small survey detachments or 
single officers attached to boundary commissionseor 
frontier expeditions. ‘‘ Their rangey may be said to 
extend from Nyassaland, Uganda and Abyssinia in 
Africa, through Persia and Afghanistan, with a 
break for the greater part of Tibet and Nepal, over. * 
‘the northern and eastern limits of Burma.”’ * 

The plan of-training Indians in the elements of 
surveying with a view to their employment in explo- 
ration, and for the purpose of acquiring a geographi- 
-cal information of countries beyond the Indian front 
tiers into which no British officer could penetrate, 
originated with Captain Montgomerie while engaged 
on the Kashmir Survey. His idea was ‘‘ to employ 
Pathans fgr explorations in the, Hindu Kush, the 
‘xus Valley, and Turkistan, and Bhotias or Tibe- 
tans for work in Tibet and on the borders of the 
Chinese Empirè.” + 

Revenue surveys naturally form the basis of 


. 


a all settlement operations and of the entire revenue 

"~ administration of the countfy. They were com- 
me acenced in 1822, west of the river Jamuna, in the 
a © Ibid, p. 497. eis gs teenie 


— p. 499. 
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Delhi, Panipat*and Rohtak districts. Surveys of the 
Punjab, Oudh, Sind, the Central Provinces, and 
Bengal, were executed during Col. Thuillier’s ad- a 
ministration of the reyenue survey which lasted |» 
for thirty years, commencing from 1847. There 
are three classes of professional revenue surveys, 
namely, first, the topographical surveys, second, 
the village surveys; and third, the cadastral surveys, 
namely, descripsive surveys showing the nature and 
extent of the different landed properties of a district 
and giving other statistical information. These 
were introduced in 1871. In several provinces and 
districts of india, Settlement operations have some- * 
times been baged on surveys carried out by local 
Indian agency “of a non-professional character. 
The revenue surveys under the Government of 
India are divided into Upper and Lower circles, the 
former comprising the Punjab, the United Provin- 
‘ces, and Sind, the latter comprising Bengal (inelud- 
ing what for a time was Eastern Bengal) and Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa and Burma. The Madras and 
Bombay presidencies have carried out their revenue 
surveys with separate establishments. The west: 
survey branches,  Trigonometrical, ” Topographic: 
and Hevenue, were ‘at first separate departments. | 
They wére amalgamated in,1878 under the desige 
mation of the Survey of India, whose officers were — 
to be availible for any description of survey wosk 
that might be required, and were. all (Eoad under, , 
the ordérs’bf the Surveyor-General. 
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There have been some other surveys than those 
that are included in the work of the Syrvey of India 
„ «Department, These are: (1) The Marine Survey. 
RO The Geologteal Survey. The first object of the De- 
partment which conducts this survey is the prepara- 
tion of the geological map of India. (3) The Botanical 
Survey. Various plant collections have been made by 
or on bekalf of this survey. Other work that has been 
taken in hand includes the improvement of Indian 
wheat, a study of sugar-cane diseases, and experi- 
mental cultivation of cotton, (4) The Archeological 
Survey. The department which presides over this 
ssurvey looks after the*preservation @f ancient monu- 
ments, Carries out excavations, cdpies inscriptidns, 
and does such other, work. The “preservation of 
ancient monuments was“ specially insisted on by 
Lord Curzon as an official duty and -has beens 
i recognised as such since his time. : 
Mills and factories are a comparatively recent 
, institution in India. Before 1851 there were no cotton 
mills in this country. Recently, however, a great 
many have come into existence, especially in Bombay, 
and their number and the scale of their operations 
afe ever growing. Their products are sold not only 
i ia butin Japan, China and other countries 
Asia. The jute mills of Bengal -are also In the: 
pr inétease and are an instrument of an extensive 
industry. There are large and increasing exports. 
of raw and manufactured jute from. Calcutta. - The 
* mills ‘that produce woollen goods ih Northern India 
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are concerns of growing prosperity. „The paper 
mills are a flourishing concern; and rice and timber, 
mills in Bengaf and Burma are increasing in number, 
and the extent of their business. The growtls. of 
mining and manufacturing industries has been — 
rapid and extensive in recent years. It is observed 
in afi official memorandum :* | 


e Great as has been the expansion of foreign 
trade at the ports of Bengal, it is altogether eclipsed . 
by the outburst of mining and manufacturing 
activity, which is converting the metropolitan . 
districts into a vast industrial tract. No mere 
enumeration of figures can convey the impression, 
that would be* derived from a voyage up the 
Hooghly, whéfe the banks*are studded with tall 
chimneys and every new reach of the river discloses. 
@ fresh vista of -factories......... The total number 
of mills and works, exclusive of those conrfected 


with ‘tea, classed as large industries, increased from 


891 in 1891-92 to 1,718 in 1900-01. These are 
classed under some fifty different heads, among 
these being bone-crushing mills, cement works, 
lac factories, oil mills, potteries, tile factories, 
sugar factories, tanneries, rice sng flour mills, silk, 
mills and works, rope works, etec.’ There Rag 
a still further increase in the number of s- J 
factories since the termination of the Great Wari Pee * 






* By Mr. L.. P. Shirras, of the Indian Civil Service, quofed 
in Strachey's "' India, '* p. 188. ; r 
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A comprehensive accouht of the industries of 
Bengal is to be found in a report by Sir J. G. 
a Cumming, late of the Indian Civil Service.* The 

PETRY observes : 

‘** The factor®s requiring extensive machinery, 
most of which are worked by European capital and 
under European supervision, are principally those in 
the vicinity of Calcutta on both sides of the Hooghly. 
Government is itself in Bengal a large employer 
labour and a manufacturer on alarge scale: of arms 
at Ichapore, of ammunition at Dum-Dum, of shells 
at Cossipore and Ichapore, of railway plant at 
&anchrapara, Balliaghata, Sealdahend Chstpur, of 
steamers at Kidderpore, of clothing at Alipur, of 
telegraph stores at BRowanipore, of opium and 
opium boxes at Patna,”*and of Canal stores at * 
Dehri-on-Sone, Midnapur, Cuttack ‘and Calcutta. . 

‘ Tt is not realised what an enormous variety of 
industrial activity exists at present in Bengal, with 
part of which Indian capital might be more associat- 
ed than itis. The Department, of Commercial 
Intelligence takes as a standard for statistical 

~ purposes any factory which employs 50 workmen or 
“nfore. Even on*this standard we find the totals 
for Bengal in 1905 as tabulated in the Financial 
and Commercial Statistics of British India for 1907, 
under many diverse heads. 


— 






* Published as a — to the Calcutta Gazette, 
e -Auguste26, 1908. z 
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T, Textites. Ginning mills, Cotton mills, 
Jute mills, Jute presses, Rope works, Sitk filatures. 

'‘* II. Minerals. Coal mines, Iron ore mines, 
Mica mines, Mica-splitting factories, Saltpetre „refi? < 
neries and Brass foundyies. = J 

SUE Transport. Dockyards, Railway Work- 
shqps, Tramway works. 

‘IV. Miscellaneous. Bone-crushing, Cement 
works, Chemical works, Brewery, Dairy farfa, Flour 
mills, Ice and aerated water factories, Sugar 
factories, Gas works, Indigo factories, Kerosene tin 
works, Lac factories, Oil mills, Paper works, 
= Pottery works, Printing presses, Soap factories, 
‘Tanneries, Tile® fgctories, Miscollancous private” 
factories, Government factories." ° 

The State is at the same time making continu- 
ous efforts to improve the housing and general con- 
‘ditions of labourers employed in mills and factories. 
In 1922, the whole law relating to factories was re- 
vised, and the new Factories Act provided, among a 
number of other reforms, for the introduction of 60 
hours a week, the raising of the minimum age of 
children from 9 to 12, a large extension of the 
definition of ‘‘ Factory," and a complete prohibi- 
tion of night work for women. * Further slight 


amendments in the Act were made in 1923. ai 
The mineral resources of India include gold, 
coal, iron, petroleum, salt, saltpetre, manganese ore, 
mica, ruby, sapphire, spinel and a few other things. 
During the last decade there .has been a marked z 
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increase in he output of Yndian minerals. The 
total value of the mineral production ¿of India in- 
1323 was about 35 crores. Coal is the most 
important of these products, the value of its produc- 
tion being over f4} crores. Indian coal has now 
almost completely displaced imported fuel. Iron 
ore also has at present become an important mineral 
product ef India and its production has largely 
increased since the establishment, of the Tata 
Tron and Steel Company in 1911. The number of 
mines of all kinds coming under the Indian Mines 
Act in 1921 was 1,035 of which 628 were coal mines.. 
+ The Indian Mines Act of 1901 has recently come 
m for a drastic revision. The chief reforms intto- 
_* duced into the new Mines Act of March, 1923, 
were the prohibition of the ‘employment of children 
under 18 years, and the prevention of their presence e 
below ground ; the restriction of the hours of labour 
of adults to 60 hours a week above ground and 54 
. hours below ground ; and the prescription of a 
weekly day of rest. At the same time by an 
enlargement of the definition of ‘' Mine,” the 
scope of the Act has been greatly extended. The 
Aft also makes it possible for Government to- 
prohibit employment of women below ground. 

In addition to the above two pillars of industrial 
legislation in India, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acf passed in 1923 introduced for the first time: 
into this country a system for alleviating hardships. 
© eause by industrial accidents, whilst the Indian 
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“Trade Unions Act, which was designed’ to encourage 
trade unionism on sound lines, was passed by. the 


Indian Legislature in 1926. 4 oe peti E 


From the very commencem£nt of British rule 

-steps have been taken for the reclamation of waste 

lands. Encouragement has been given in various 
eways to all who have reclaimed such landse 


Tanks and wells for the supply of drinking water 
to the people have been constructed not so much by 
the Government as at the instance of the Govern- 
ment. , Their gonstruction by private individuals 
has bear erftouriged and has _ sometimes been 
enforced on ¢ocal bodies. e ; n 


Fortifications, as a necessary work of military 
* defence, have been set up in all places open to attack 
by land or sea. There are dockyards in Calcùtta and 
Bombay. There are harbours in those towns as 
well as in Madras, Karachi, and -Chittagong. Ani 
there is the Diamond Harbour, a few hours’ journey 
from Calcutta to the south. Jetties have been 
-constructed in all the ports for convenience of 
landing. Facilities for landing have also Been 
proyided at river-side stations which never had them 
‘before. Magnificent bridges exist already, such as 
the Rori Lakkar bridge, the Sone bridge, the Jumna 
‘bridge, the Jubilee bridge at Hooghly, the Dufferin 
‘bridge at Benares and the Hardinge onago, at Sara. 
More are in cdurse of construction. e 
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Among the most beneficent measures of Govern- 


-ment in regard to the material resources of the 


eounfry are those for the preservation of forests. 
Laws have beet passed and a Department of 
Government established for the purpose. Until 
the middle of the last century the Indian forests 
were subject to no care or supervision with the 
result that in those parts of the country whence 
timber could be brought to market, a wasteful 
spoliation of them was carried on by private 
speculators. In other parts the firing of grass in. 
jungle tracts to prepare the grounds for crops, 
caused a wholesale destruction of timber whilé in 
some of the sub-Himalafan tracts the denudation 
of the mountain slopes, ‘by the impetus given to 
floods, wrought great injury to the plain ‘country. 
at their base. More than half a century ago a. 
remedy began to be applied to this waste, and now 
the process of destruction has been arrested, and a- 
very efficient system of forest cpmservancy and 
improvement established throughout the country.* 
There can be little doubt that such a policy, if 
putsued in India,* would, within a short time produce 
remarkable results ; for one-fifth of the total area of 
British India, or approximately a quarter of a 
million square miles is under thevontrol of the Forest. 
— — Indian forests yield a considerable 


* In¥ian Polity, by Sir George Chefney, 3rd Edition,- 
p. 160. {f o 
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revenue to the State. The net profit in 7925-26 was 
more than R$. 24 crores. By improvements in 
the growing stock; by concentrating methpds of» e 
working management ; by the developfhent of new* 
uses, markets and demands ; by improved methods 
of extraction and exploitation; and by greater 
attention to minor forest products, the forests of 
India might be made among the most important 
sources of he® national revenue. An immense 
scope thus exists for future expansion and the 
majority of Provincial Governments have now 
completed the re organisation of staff required for 
devglopments in th® immediate future. As a result 
of the recommendations of, the Indian Industrial” 
Commission, the Forest Research Institute of Dehra- 
„Dun has been considerably enlarged and fair 
progress has been made in many important ,inves- 
tigations. The Forest College at Dehra-Dun now 
possesses specialists in wood technology, timber 
testing and seasoning, wood preservation and pulp 
and paper-making. ° 

Forests play a very important part in Indian 
political economy. Forests are agriculture’s fostgr- 
mother, for they exercise a marked influence on 
climate and rainfall. They hold together the fertile 
surface soil ; they store water and dole it out gradu- 
ally, thus prevanting disastrous floods and the 
formation of ravines ; by checking erosion they 
prevent good soil from being washed into the yivers, 


and carried away to wasté. Forests also pests 
4 ° 
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increase th& fertility of the land, being capable of 
forming rich vegetable mould everf from mineral 


**soilg,. Finally, in India, forests are a valuable 
“asset in the time of famine, for they yield vast 


quantities of fodder and provide edible fruits and 


roots of which the poor readily avail themselves. 


Advantage of the visit of the Royal Agricultural 


. Commission has been taken by forest officers to liy 


, Stress on the immense benefits tKat forestry can 
bestow on the peasant by providing him with wood- 
fuel so that cow-dung may be used as manure,* 


In the work of the — — Department we 
study Government activities on% very large seale. 
Between Lord Curzon's Irrigation Commission of 
1901-03 and the year 1928, the number of irrigation 
works of importance in India has more than. doubled, 
and ¢he area irrigated by them has enormously 
increased. Irrigation works are the grandest in 
that part of the country where they were most 


' wanted, namely, Northern India. The Doab, lying 


between thé Ganges and the Jumna, in the United 
Provinces, is protected by canals of great magnitude 
which distribute the water of those two rivers. 
Two large canals distribute the water of the Ganges, 
and three of smaller dimensions distribute nearly 
the whole of the water brought by the Jumna from 
the Himalayas. These canals are of larger magni- 


tude than any that exists anywhere else in the 


° i * es 
| India in 1927-28, by J. Coatman, pp. 117-123. 
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world. In Bihar irrigation works are taken from 
the river Sone.” There are minor works in Bengal 


which does not so much need artificial irrigation * » 


as the Northern Provinees. In Orisdh. also there * 


are important irrigation canals. In the Punjab 
the * Sirhind canal distributes the water of the 
Sutlej, and there is also a canal from the Chenab. 
The Punjab canal settlement is one of tHe most 
amportant in thé country. In central and southern 
India large portions of the country are supplied 
‘with water from lakes or reservoirs. In the Madras 
Presidency a method has been employed for utilis- 


ing the waters of the Godavari and Krishna,’ 
different from {hat followed in the Uħited Provinces * 


and the Punjab. ‘‘ At the head of each of the 
deltas formed by the rivers before they reach the 
‘ea, a great weir, or, as it is locally called, an anicut 
ds thrown across the river, which is diverted into 
irrigation canals and distributing channels, some 
“of which are also used for navigation.” * A similar 
method is follow@d in Tanjore, in the delta of the 
‘Kaveri. In British India the total length of canals 
and the irrigation works is about 67,000 miles, and 
the area irrigated by them is about 28°2 million acres. 


Irrigaéion is a subject which is still engaging the. 


attention of the Government, especially in conse- 
quence of the stimulus given by Lord Curzon, and a 


* Indian Polity, by Sir George Chesney, 3rd Edition, 
-9 * À 5 ° | à l 
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great development of the system is expected. With 
the introduction of the Reforms, irrigation has beem 
given the status of a Provincial subject and enhanced 
financial powers have been*delegated to Local Gov- 
ernments in order to give them a much freer hand 
than they had previously possessed in respeđt of 
all important projects. 

Mention may be made here of the more import- 
ant of the new irrigation projects funder construc- 
tion. The greatest of these is the Sukkur Barrage 
project in Sind, sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State for India in 1923. Its object is $o give an 


y assured supply to, and extend the irrigationsnow 


provided by, the numesous inundatio canals in Sind, 
which draw their water from the Indus. It will be 
by far the biggest work of its kind yet built, 
Second only in importance to the Sukkur — 
Scheme is the Sutlej Valley project in the Punjab. 
This will afford the existing canals an assured and’ 
controlled supply from April to October and will 
enable theif scope to be extended*so as to embrace- 
the whole low-lying area in the river valley. It will 
also afford perennial irrigation to the uplands on both» 
banks, which are at present entirely unirrigated, and, 


' Owing to the low rain-fall, are lying waste. In 


March, 1925, the Secretary of State sanctioned the 

Cauvery Reservoir Project in the Madras Presidency, 

the estimated cost of which amounts to £4 millions. 

The scheme provides for a large dam at Mettur on 

the Cauvery to store over 90,000 million cubic feet. 
í 
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of water, and for a canal nearly 88 miles "long with. 
a connected distributary system. i 

It should not be forgotten, however,, that irga- ` ; 
tion in India does not end with here canals. Wells - 
are and always will be a vital factor in Indian irriga- 
tion. Here, too, the Government takes an active 
interest, which is continually increasing. An area 
of approximately 48 million acres is irrigated in * 
India (including Indian States) a large part of which 
is commanded by wells.* 

Government have taken it upon themselves to 
improve the sanitafion of the country, that is, to, 
make arrangements for the protection and improve- | 
‘ment of public*health. For «this purpose they have 
organised the Medical and Sanitary Departments. 
Hospitals, Dispensaries and Lunatic Asylums have 
been established. Arrangements have been »made 
for the collection of vital statistics, for general sanita- 
tion and vaccination, for medico-legal, bacteriological 
and other scientific investigations. To prevent the 
introduction of disease from foreign or distant places 
arrangements have also been made for the protection 
of the health of the ports and tha control of tee 
landing of the passengers and the crew of ships. 
Institftions for medical relief were established at an 
early date in the Presidency towns. In Madras a 
General Hospital was established in 1679 and four 
other hospitals between 1800 and 1820. In Calcutta 


| ` ` m 
* India in 1927-28, by J Costman, pp. 124-31. 
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the Presi€ency General Hospital was founded in 
1795 and the Medical College Hospttal in 1852-53. 


`The „ Belgachia Medical College in the northern 


———— of Calcutta—the first non-official institution 


-of the kind—is. a notable educational achievement 


in recent times. During the first half of the aine- 
teenth century, the Government of Bengal aided 
the fondation of hospitals and dispensaries in plates 
of importance, where the inhabitants were ready 
to help in this work, provided that a medical officer 


was available to take charge of the new institution. | 


Later, the Government consented to supply officers 


-of a rank depending’on the ameuttt.of local subscrip- 


tions, and to ‘furnish instruments and medicines. 
Since the creation of “Municipalities and of District 
Boards, local authorities have taken an increasing 


share in the provision of medical relief. Except in 


Bombay, Upper Burma, and the Central Provinces, 


‘the Government maintain very few hospitals ; in 


almost all Provinces the great majority of medical 
institutions are supported by muricipal and district 


‘boards. In some cases the Government assist by - 


supplying officers, making contributions, and in 


“Other ways, and generally the officer in charge is lent 


by the Government and paid from the local fund.* 
Special arrangements have been made for the educa- 
tion of lady doctors and subordinates, and for the 


training of Indian midwives in local hospitals. 


* The Imperial Gazetteer of Tndia, Vol. IV, pp. 462-63. 
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Extensive work has been done in this direction by the - 
‘National Assogiation for Supplying Medical Aid 
to the Women of India’ founded by the Countess 
of Dufferin in 1885. It is supported by volunt&ry 
contributions and regular grants® from Govern- 
ment. A sum of almost 7 lakhs of rupees was 
collected by Lady Curzon in 1901-02 for the training | 
of midwives. Lady Minto gave a great impetus to- 
Nursing Homes, and Lady Hardinge took a keen in- 
terest in the development of Cottage Hospitals. 
which the respectable classes, who would on no- 
account go to hospitals, are beginning to favour 
much. Lady Hagdinge also laid the foundation 
stone of a Ladies” Medical College at Delhi. 

Among the most pressing problems of India’s 
public health is the infant ‘mortality. It has been 
calculated that every year some 2 million Indian. 
babies die. Birth registration is still too casual to 
afford precise data, but it may be stated’ with 
confidence that one in six, or perhaps even one in 
five, of the infants born in India perish within the 
first year of life. In crowded industrial cities the 
rate is even higher, and it is believed that in certain 
localities the infantile death-rate varies from ove?- 
200 to 600 per 1,000. In England, the correspond- - 
ing raté averages about 80 per 1,000. Of late, 
much attention has. been directed to remedial 
measures. Lady Chelmsford initiated an All-India 
Maternity and Infant’ Welfare Teague. Lady 
Reading took up éhe work, and the movement she. * 
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initiated, known as the National Baby Week, hea 
caught the imagination of large sections of the 
people all over India. Various ben®volent institu- 
the Poona Seva Sadan Society, the 
Social Service Leagues, ande the Servants of India 
Society, have thrown themselves with enthusiasm 
into the task of furthering the campaign. Further, 
Lady Reading has initiated a scheme for training 
Indian nurses and doctors in larger numbers, whi€h, 
as time goes on, should do much ® improve the 
situation. 

Of immediate bearing upon the progress of sani- 
„tation in India is the advance of medical research. 
“Towards the end of 1923, a comference of medical 
research workers was hgld in Calcutta, which a large 
number of medical officers attended. As a result 
of its deliberations, the Government of India ap- 
pointed an expert commission to enquire into the 
origin and progress of kala-azar. Government is 
also giving increasing help to medical research. 
During the year 1927-28 the Indian Research Fund 
Associationsreceived a total gran? of Rs. 7,05,071 
from the Government of India and financed sixty-six 
different enquiries in the field of medical research, 
including investigations into various aspects of 
malaria, plague, cholera,  kala-azar, Igprosy, 
tuberculosis, dysentery, skin diseases, dengue and 
diabetes. The Fourth Annual Conference of 
Medical Workers in India was held at Calcutta in 
December, 1926. Fifty-four delegates attended and 
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each research worker gavę a brief account of his 
investigations. The Seventh Congress of the Far 
Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine was held 
at Calcutta in December, 1927, under thg patrongge 
of His Excellency Lord Irwin. ,The subjects 





discussed at the Conference ranged over the whole ` 


field-of tropical medicine. The scheme for establish- 
ing an Imperial Medical Research Institute at Delhi, 
whfch was postponed in 1923 in deference to “the 
recommendations of the Indian Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, has now been revived. In commemoration 
of the visit to India of Sir Ronald Ross in January, 
1927, an experimental malarial station will soon be 
opened at Karnal. under the auspices of the Indian 
Research Fund, Association ang will be named after 
him, It is also worthy of pote that Lord Reading 
recently headed a movement for the formation of an 
Indian Council of the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association. It is now proposed to carry on an 
earnest campaign against the disease in India. 
The School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene in 
Calcutta, which ‘owes its inception to Sir Leonard 
Rogers, has continued its investigations into the 
principal tropical diseases encountered i in India. 

Veterinary Hospitals are increasing in number 
and importance all over the country, There are 
also touring veterinary assistants, whose duty it is 
to visit villages and treat animals. Pinjrapoles have 
been established by philanthropists in the interest df 
sick and infirm animals and active steps are being 
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taken for protection and improvement of domestic 
‘cattle. 

Lunatic asylums are administered under the Act 
of 4858 which provides for the admission and release 
of insane persors and the cdntrol of the institutions 
by visitors. All lunatic asylums are under Govern- 
ment management. It has recently been decid&d to. 
establish central asylums, under whole-time officers 
in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
and the Punjab, and to reduce the niumber of smaller 
institutions. 

Asylums for the accommodation and treatment 


_ of lepers are maintained in a number of places. The 


subject of leprosy in India was vestigated by a,com- 
mission in 1890-91. Asa result of«their report it 
was held desirable to take legal powers to deal with 
lepers wandering about exhibiting their. sores in 
orde? to move pity, and to prohibit lepers from 
following certain callings connected with food and 
other bodily requirements, and from using public 
tanks and wells. But the most noteworthy action of 
the Government in this direction is perhaps the con- 
stitution of the Indian Council of the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, in the formation of which 
Lord Reading personally took the initiative and the 
leading part. It was proposed that. thes fullest 
possible information regarding the incidence of the 
disease in India should be collected. The Govern- 


ent of India accordingly addressed Local Govern- 


ments regarding the collection and transmission of 
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such particulars to the Director-Genegal of the 
Indian Medica] Service. Lord Reading also issued 


an appeal to the public for, funds, which met with.. 
an encouraging response. Nineteen afd a quarter. 


lakhs of rupees were subscribed bý the end of the 
year 1926 in response to this appeal and the Indian 
Council of the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association, after careful consideration, has edecided 


to use this endowment fund primarily for research 


purposes, and fhe provision for provincial workers 
of training courses in the diagnosis and modern 
methods of treating leprosy. 


To deal with ontbreaks of epidemic disease is ane 
impertant part of the work of the Medical and Sani- » 


tary Departments. On the DSccurrence of a serious 
outbreak of cholera, small-pox, wr epidemic fever, 
special officers are sent to the locality to tend the 
sick, to’supervise preventive measures and to fnves- 
tigate the cause and history of the epidemic.* 
Measures have been taken for combating the diseases 
known as bubonic, plague, beri beri and kala-azar, 
and more recently—influensa and hook worm. 
Institutions have been established for medical and 
bacteriological research. The Indian Pasteut 
Institute, which exists at Kasauli and provides 
treatmént of persons bitten by rabid animals is under 
private management,-ebut is aided by Government. 
To enable persons who live at a distance from 
Kasauli to receive treatment in time, a second 


* Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. rv, p. 475. 
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institution evas opened at ©oonoor, in the Madras 
Presidency, in 1907, a third was subsequently opened 


cat Shillong and the establishment of a fourth in 


Burma has®also been sanctioned. ‘The School of 
Tropical Medicine in Caleutta provides treatment 
of persons bitten by rabid animals. A system of 
registration of births and deaths has been estab- ' 
lished řa all the advanced parts of the country. 
For protection against small-pox, yaccination has 
been rendered compulsory in the greater part of 
the country. Cholera, plague, diphtheria and tuber- 
culosis inoculations are steadily gaining ground and 


“popularity. Systematic progregs has betn made 


“with the improvement of Bustees, i.e., areas ĉon- 


taining collections of huts, and the question of 
taking steps to deal adequately with the congested 
areas in Calcutta has been finally dealt with by the 
Calcutta Improvement Act of 1911, on lines similar 
to those followed in Bombay thirteen years earlier. 
The Calcutta Improvement Trust came into being 
on the 2nd January, 1912. ° 





CHAPTER VIII 
Civic Ridurs. 


+ Righfs of citizenship—The Indian Civil Service— Divisions of 
the Civil Service—Strength of the English and the Indian 
Blement—Indians in particular high offices—The Medical 
Service—The Eggineering Service—The Professions—Law, 
Medicine and Engineering —Honorary office—Rights of peti- 
tioning aad public meeting—Limitations of the rights—The 
Press — Its freedom — Growth of the Press—Conditions of the 
enjoyment of civic rights. 3 L 

ka 
Citizenship in a state denotes certain rights and * 
privileges which are enjoyed by the individual 
citizens. Among them may be “mentioned liberty 
Of the person, liberty of movement and settlement 
within the State, liberty of migration and the right 
to the protection of the State, the inviolability of 
one’s house, the right to acquire and dispose of 
property, both personal and real, freedom of belief 
and conscience, sanctity of private correspondence 
through the post, telegraph or telephone, freedom 
of expression of opinion, equal eligibifity for office, 
equality before the law, freedom of public meeting, 
freedom of association, freedom of contract, free- 
dom of trade and industry, freedom of marriage, 
the political franchise, education till a certain aget 
and the right to work and fair wages. These arg all 
valuable rights and without, them the lot of the 
. 
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individual gitizen would be miserable indeed. Some 

of these civic rights have been „recognised by 

„ ~Government in India.* 

* The highgst civil appointments are held” mostly 
by members of* what is called the Indian Civil 
Service. Until 1853 the first appointments to that. 
service, called until recently the Covenanted Civil 
Services were made by the Directors of East India 
Company. In that year the right was withdrawn 
from the Directors and the appointments were 
thrown open to public competition. The competi- 
tion is open to all natural-born subjects of the Crown, 

«in which class, of course, are included Indiams. Lord 
e Macaulay was,a member of the Commission which 
recommended the opening of the sé@rvice to com- 
petition, and he pleaded’strenuously for replacing 
nomination by competition as well as for the right 
of Inian youths to offer themselves for competition. 
The Government of India Act + mentions the offices 
which are to be reserved to the Service. It 
includes the office of the Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India in certain Departments, the District 
and Sessions Judges, Magistrates and Collectors of 
Pistricts in the Regulation Provinces, Joint and 
Assistant Magistrates and Collectors, Members and 


© 
"The Rights and Duties of the Indian Citizen, by V. 8. 
Srinivasa Sastri, pp. 19-21. 
e + The Government of India Act. The offices are mentioned 
in AT Third Schedule. See P. Mukherji's Indian Constitution, 
‘ 
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‘Secretaries of the Board of Revenue, Commis- 
sioners of ‘Revenue and Customs, and some 
others. *% 

The entire Civil Service, that is the Service * 
holding civil appointments of every class, is now 
„divided into three branches, namely, the Indian 
Civil Service, recruited both in England and India, 
and the Provincial and Subordinate ‘services 
recruited in Indta mostly from among Indians. The 
Provincial services hold all the important executive, 
judicial and administrative offices next to those held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service. The — 
posts are held by members of tht Subordinate service.” 

In the timg of Lord Corpwallis the Company’s 
Civil Servants, both Indian and European, were 
notoriously inefficient and corrupt, and his re- 
organisation of the public service entrusted all 
offices of importance to Europeans. The spread of 
education and the example and control of British 
officials, have worked a change in the country’s civil 
service which is ofie of the most satisfactory results 
of British rule. With increasing efficiency Indians 
have been given an increasing share _in the task of 
Government and they now fill a large number of 
the exgcutive, magisterial and judicial posts.* 

Three Indian gentlemen are now sitting as 
Members of the Council of the Secretary of State. 
Three Indian Members now sit on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, and Indians as Execative 


* Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p. 42. 
‘ 
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Councillors and as Ministers form the greater part 
of the Provincial Executive in the mdjor Provinces. 
gentlemen hold offices of Advocate- 





Chancellors of Universities. There are many Indian 
Judges on the Benches of the different High Courts 
in India. `The most notable achievement in this 
direction was the appointment of the late Ltd 
Sinha of Raipur as the first Indian *Governor of a 
province and the first Indian Under-Secretary of 
State for India. 

“The officers of the Medical and Sanitary Depart- 
"ments in British Thdia are drawn from several 


" sources, the Indian Medical Service, Civil ‘and 


Military Assistant, Surgeons and Civil and Military 
Hospital Assistants. The Indian Medical Service 
is opgn to Indians. It is primarily a military. service 
and its members are commissioned officers of the 
army. Its duties are chiefly confined to the Indian 
army. Inthe course of the Great European War 
several commissions were granted tò Indians without 
their having to go through the routine Indian 
Nedical Service training. The Military Assistant 
Surgeons are mostly Europeans or Eurasians. Civil 
Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants gf both 
classes are Indians. ; 

There is nothing in the laws of the country to 
exclude Indians from any branch of the Engineer- 
ing Service. The highest offices, however, have been 
filled by men of : superior qualifications brought 
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from England. The Chi@f, Superintendimg, Execu- 
tive, and Assistant Engineers form the superior staff 
of the Department, for buildings d roads,.. 
irrigation and railwayg. Men traine@ i In@ian , 
colleges have held some of the offices on this estab- 
lishment including Superintending and Executive 
Engineerships in the Engineering Department. The 
next class consists of Provincial Engineers, all 
trained in Indja and recruited from the Indian 
Engineering Colleges. Its members may rise to the 
positions ordinarily held by the higher service. 
Subordinate Engineers and Supervisors ,.re 
recruited ‘entirely“n India fromethe local Engineer-e 
ing Colleges. . . 
The legal profession consists of several branches, 
namely, the members of the Endtish bar, the Vakils 
‘of the High Courts, Solicitors, the Pleaders of the 
lower Courts, and Muktears. The English bar has 
always been open to Indians and from early times 
provision has been made for the training of mem- 
bers of the otherebranches of the legal, profession. 
Steps have been taken recently for admitting Vakils 
as Advocates in the different High Courts of India. 
The medical profession is open nêt only to duty 
trained and passed and certificated medical men, but 
to various classes of practitioners of indigenous sys- 
tems of medicine. Engineering work in India may 
be done by men who have received no license for the 
purpose. In 1912 an important step was taken as 


regards the licen8ing of medical practitioners by the 
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passage of the Bombay Médical Act which “ pro- 
vides for the constitution of a Medical? Council and 
« tthe a of qualified practitioners, without, 
‘however, placing any direct yestriction on the prac- 
tice of Vaids and Hakims.’’ A similar measure has 
recently been passed in Bengal. - 





There are some offices which, though they may 
not bring any income, serve to confer on the holders 
a certain status or respectability. Stich are honor- 
ary magistracies, memberships of self-governing 
bodies, memberships of legislative councils and 
felfowships of universities. All these are equally 
‘open to all citizens ; though of ourse some quali- 
‘fications are always expected. 

The right to address pefitions to official authori- 
ties for the redress of grievances or the acquisition of 
rights,and the right to meet in public for the same 
purpose, or, generally, for the consideration of 
matters of public importance are valued rights. The 
English people had to struggle hard to obtain them 
in their ownecountry. In India the*rights have not 
been so much conferred or acquired as assumed to 
exist, both by the Government and the people. In 
the absence of anything to the contrary they are 
presumed to exist. Certain conditions are specified 
under which the rights may be restrained or 
altogether withheld. The inference may be fairly 
. drawn that in all other circumstances the rights 
may he freely exercised. For instance, a meeting 
may be prohibited which is called for an unlawful 
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purpose, or which is disorderly, or is- likefy to lead. 


toa breach of*the peace. Under certain circum- 
stances police and magisterial — permis- 


sible as to the time ands place of public meetings 


and processions. A petition may not be enter- 
tained which is not couched in proper language, 
or which does not come through the proper chan- 
nef, or is not addressed to the proper. autho- 
rity. Such cortditions are no diminution of the 
right itself, namely, the right to express opi- 
nions on public topics in a public meeting, and 
to state | wants gn a petition and pray for théir 
removal, kg z 

No newspgper, as such, „seems to have existed 
in India before the days of British rule. British rule 
in fact was far advanced before the newspaper came 
into existence, This means that in the pre-Byitish 
era there was scarcely any organised opinion, and no 
organ for the discussion of public affairs or for criti- 
ism of the measures of Government. British” rule 
and the example 8f British public life furnished the 
inspiration for a newspaper press. The journalist is 
an outcome of that very rule which he criticiseg. 
That the people have a right to sit in judgment over 
their şulers and to give public expression to their 
judgment is an idea that in its present shape has 
been borrowed from the English. And the first 
example was set by Englishmen. The first news- 
paper ever printed in an Indian Vernaculare was 
issued in Bengali by the Christian Missionaries at 
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Serampore; on the 31st May, 1818.* The Governor- 
General of the time, Lord Moira (Marquis of Has- 
** tings), enQquraged it by allowing it to be circulated 
* at one-fourth the ordinarye rate of postage. He 
showed the same liberal spirit towards the English 
press and removed the censorship which Lord 
Wellesley had imposed on it. He laid, however, 
severe restrictions on the editors regarding the sfb- 
jects or personages they were alloweé to touch. any 
infraction of which was to be visited by the penalty 
of deportation. But the Supreme Court on the 
occasion of the first application, in the case of the 
“ Calcutta Journal, fYefused ‘‘ te grant a criminal 
" information,” ‘and the, Governor-General was un- 
willing to incur the odium of deporting an editor for 
criticism of his “administration. The restriction 
therefore virtually became a dead letter and the 
press became practically free.t Entire liberty to 
the press, however, was not granted until 1835 when 
the ower of deporting offending journalists was 
taken away from the Government of India by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, Governor-General, in consequence 
mainly of Lord Macaulay's strenuous pleading for 
abolition of restrictions. During Lord Lytton’s rule, 





_* The Life and Times of Carey, Marshman and’ Ward, | 
Vol. II (1859), p. 163; quoted in P.*N. Bose's ‘‘ Hindu Civi- 
lization,” Vol. Im. p- 49. 

"4 Mill and Wilson's History of British India, Vol. VIIT, 
p. 415.; quoted in P. N. Boəse's"' Hindu Civilization," Vol. 


III, p. 50. Pte 
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by an Act of 1878, the Vêrnacular Press was made 
liable, under certain circumstances, to be dealt with 
by the executive, and a newspaper mi have its +- 
press and plant confiscated under tif orders’ of « 
the local Government if it was found to be seditious 
in tone. This Act was repealed by Lord Ripon. A 
new Press Act was passed by Lord Minto’s Govern- 
ment ; but it has been recently repealed. °” 

The press is mow a large and powerful institution 
in India. And the press is free. By freedom of 
the press it is not meant that one is at liberty to 
print and publish, through the press, any allegation 
or opinion that he” naay choose to make or express. ° 
Liberty of the press like every other form of liberty ° 
is and must be subject to some | limitation, if any 
regard is to be paid to justice and social order. Even 
the most advanced, that is the most liberal of 
modern, philosophers have not made a larger claim 
for individual liberty than this—that every person 
may do all that he pleases, provided he does not 
encroach upon @ right or liberty of another ; in 
other words, every person’s liberty should be limited 
by a regard for the liberty of others. Liberty to 
write must be limited, for instance,*by a regard for 
the liberty of others to enjoy their reputation, or 
preserve their character. A man cannot claim 
freedom to defame another. Nor can he claim 
freedom to give an incitement to murder, forif he 
must have liberty to write, others have at least an 
equal right to live. So likewise,\ in the interest of 
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social order, no man is permitted to excite ill-feeling 
or revolt against the Government. ‘If such limita- 
tions on f ierty did not exist, there would be no 
social well-being, possibly society itself would not 
exist. If A claims the right to incite murder of B, 
B might claim the same right against A, for all eiti- 
zens should have equal rights, and the result would 
be anarchy and chaos. When, therefore, it is stafed 
that the press in India is free, it is dholy meant that 
it is subject to no unfair restrictions. The freedom 
is not unbounded. Limitations are to be found in 
_the Indian Penal Code and some special Agts. 

With regard to civic rightfa general principle 
bas to be borne in mind A right is granted, some- 
times unasked, whgn the.people are found worthy of 
it. It is liable to be curtailed or withdrawn 
altogether if the people abuse that right and -show 
themselves unworthy of it. That has been and will 
be She history of civic rights not only in this country 
but in every other, even in England where freedom 
flourishes most. A right is conferred on people to 
be held by them not eternally and unconditionally 
but only so long as legitimate use is made of it. If 
public meetings are habitually riotous, the right of 
public meeting will be restricted here as anywhere 
else. The same is true of other rights. New offen- 
ces evoke new laws, and an abuse of rights leads 
to*a restriction of them. Rights are not meant for 
the benefit of individuals or classes if they conflict 
with the interests _ of other individuals or classes. 
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They are meant for the „general good of the State. 
They will not be tolerated if they are used ina way 
that imperils the general well-being. 








CHAPTER IX 


GENERAL CEARACTER ANB RESULTS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Peace—Security of life and property—Value of order— Repres- 
sion óf Thuggi and Dacoity—A high standard of admipis- 
tration—Extraordinary variety of the work of the Govern- 
meot—E fect on the people—Stimulus to life and thought— 
Awakening of a national life. 


It will have been seen from the preceding chap- 
“ters how varied and eomprehensjvethe work of the 
* British Government has been. The most manifest 

and probably the greatest advantage which English 
rule has brought to India is Peace. The peoples of 
India helped the English in the establishment of 
their sovereignty, and they were all moved by a 
desire to secure that advantage. They felt the want 
of a strong, just and stable Government which 
should be able to give them Peaee. British rule 
was established with the aid of some of the peoples 
themselves, and there never was a sign of insurrec- 
tion when the country was governed by a handful of 
Englishmen, with an insignificant army, and when 
communication with England was extremely slow 
and difficult. Evidently the people were content 
and thankful that they had at last got a Govern- 
ment. which with their aid was strong enough to 
protect them and which was able to give them 
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Peace, that is security ,of person and property. 

When peace has prevailed for a long time and has 
become customary, men may think as little of it 
and of the conditions which make it Æossible, as 
they do of the forces whfcth keep up the magnificent 
economy of nature. But in the one case as in the 
other, order is the result of definite causes. A man 
goes out on business or on a pleasure trip, Jeaving 
his “family and some of his property at home.’ He 
comes back home after some hours, or it may be 
after some days or months, and he finds everything 
all right at home ; no person has been injured, no 





property removed, the house not invaded. A map , 


or & woman goes from one place to another, either 
on foot or in ea conveyances carrying money and 
wearing costly articles. The jougney is safely per- 
_ formed; and person and property are touched by no 
intruder; People in the humblest and most insecure 
dwellings go to bed every night with the assurance 
that everything about them will be safe. In all 
these cases what is it that accounts for the safety of 
person and property and forthe sense “of security 
which people enjoy? It is the strength and the 
justice of the Government. Laws gnd administræ- 
tivə arrangements exist under which any person 
that cemmits an offence will be seized, tried and 
punished. Therefore,.all except violent and des- 
perate characters are deterred from making criminal 
attempts. If the laws were inadequate, the 
administrative machinery —— the céurts 
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perverse or, incompetent, orif in the community the 
criminal population was predominant, peace and 
order ny Wee be maintained. 

Sme i has already been given of the spirit in 
which laws have been passed, and an account will 
hereafter be given of the machinery provided for their 
administration. A condition of social order is indis- 
pensable to ‘progress of any kind. If the members 
of a community live in perpetual fear of assaults on 
their persons, or invasions of their’ property, they 
become incapable of any intellectual exertion or any 
energetic work. The mind is unnerved, industry 
paralysed, the very, motives for exertion ere taken 





- away. The community can “therefore make no 


progress, intellectual, moral, religious, economic or 
political. Before æman càn think, or act, or develop: 
his capacities, he must be in peace of mind, The 
same is true of peoples; order is the first condition 
of progress; disorder is fatal to progress of every 
form and kind. 

Some forms of crime are common to all coun- 
tries. In this country there were two special crimes 
of a very serious order, namely, thuggi and dacoity. 
hugs were organised gangs of men and women, 
who, either individually or in groups, strangled 
persons to death or otherwise killed thetn and 
removed any property found om their persons, The 
victims were generally solitary travellers. The 
usual device of athug was first to win the confidence 
of the intended victim by conversation of a pleasant 
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and sympathetic character, and then ‘ surprise 
him orher by. putting a handkerchief or napkin 
round the neck and tightening it till fe became, , 
extinct. This species of crime has beef practidully, , 
extinguished. The honour of suppressing thagi 
must be shared between Lord William Bentinck and 
Captain Sleeman. Thags were hereditary assassins, 
who made strangling their profession. “By the evi- 
dence of apprqyers, these abominable brotherhoods 
were gradually stamped out. Dacoity is not yet 
extinguished but it has greatly declined. At one 
time it was called by some the normal crime of 
Bengal. * Dacoit® gre men who in batches commit. 
robbery, or theft with violence. In the course of a. 
dacoity, murders may be committed. A special de- 
partment of Government exist@d for dealing with 
*Thuggi and Dacoity, and there was at one time an 
officer “specially appointed called Commissioner in 
Dacoity, who was concerned exclusively with the 
repression of that crime. 

Not only have violent and dangerous crimes been 
repressed,—not by extinction, for no law can extin- 
guish crimes,—but by measures for their detection 
and punishment, and not only have»order and pedte 
been established throughout the country, but an ad- 
ministration has been set up which is distinguished 
by a high standard of honesty and efficiency. The 
details of the administration will be given in 
the succeeding chapters. It is mecessary here 
to observe that the morale sa bg administration 
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and the energy and ability with which it is conduct- 
ed, constitute one of the distinguishing features of 
British rujo- The result has been not only much 
` useful and bè neficent work and general progress of 
‘the country, but an elevafħion of the ideals of the 
people. Men have been trained to notions of sys- 
tem and punctuality, and have acquired habits*of 
subordingtiom and organised work. It has been 
seen already how much the Civil Service of the 


: —— 
country has improved not only in consequence of 


the education its members have received but also by 
force of the example set by European administrators. 
It may be added that the entire body of the people 
has been so accustomed to the high standard of 
‘administration set up before their eyes that it will 
tolerate no other. elhe people have come to accept 
English methods of administration as their own. 
They seek to apply those methods to their own 
concerns. They demand improvements in accor- 
dance with English methods and models. The 
English administration, therefore, has been to the 
people a great educating agency. 

Government has had to do much for the — 
from teaching them the means of earning a liveli- 
hood to giving them a sense of political rights and 
public duty. It has had to provide schools for 
agriculture and industries; to establish banks for 
saving cultivators from usurers; to pass laws for 
saving them from grinding money-lenders and 
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soil and work mines undérneath it; to feach the 
people laws of public hygiene and to attract them 
to medical education and sanitary meeMures, like 
vaccination or the prevision of a pure water- 
supply; to establish colleges for teaching the people 
not enly Western arts and sciences but their own 
ancient literature, philosophy and religign; to con- 
strut roads, bridges and irrigation works, àt the 
same time to abo&sh slavery and infanticide; to survey 
the country in all its aspects and make maps; to 
give political education to the people by institutions 
like trial _ by jury and local self-government; to 
establish factories; *Loecarry on ‘scientific research; 
to preserve ancient monuments, ahd to protect 
cattle and plants from diseases and insects. 

This many-sided activity of the Government had 


its effect.on the people. Some have received educa- 


tion, general, professional or technical, given in 
schools and colleges. Some have their practical 
capacities developed by the discharge of public 
duties. A good m&ny more have been stimulated 
by the example of British administrators and the 


principles of British administration. All have, 


opened to them a world of new ideas. Ideas of 
comfort have risen and standards of living improved. 
‘The sense of legal and political right has been 
created. The humblest peasant, the poorest coolie 
or servant, has learnt to feel that he too has rightse 
and he can insist on them when he chooses. „He 
can resent oppression and « ayan himself of legal 
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remedies when his personal liberty is encroached 
upon or his rights under a contract withheld. A 
sense of individuality has been developed. With it 
has come a spirit of questioning and criticism in 
every department of life and thought. 

From a social point of view it is sometimes- ob- 
served that the new spirit is not altogether healthy 
or practically desirable. It is not necessary” to 
express an opinion on that point. But it is unques- 
tionable that as a matter of fact the horizon of the 
people’s thought and the spheres of their activity 
have been considerably enlarged under British rule. 
“The literature, the philosophy the science of the 
West, have stimulated the mind and roused intellec- 
tual energy and gspiration in many directions. The 
services and the professions, the ever-increasing 
trades and industries of various kinds and. degrees, 
have been opening out fresh fields of remunerative 
work. And public life, largely the creation of Bri- 
tish rule, is expanding every day, offering new 
opportunities of work and distinction, in Coun- 
cils and on Boards, in Senates and on Cabinets, in 
«the press and on the platform. Moral and social 
ideals of a new order, the result of contact with 
Western life and thought, have shaped themselves 
before many minds which are fired with the ambi- 
tion of purifying and regenerating social life. 

‘ The crowning result of a century and a half of 
British rule seems :to be the awakening of aspiration 
for a national life, That is a resuljon which rulers 
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and the people may alike eongratulate themselves. 
For centuries the people of India have been composed 
of different races professing different religiops, speak- 
ing different languages, and possessed of different 
traditions. 'Fhe diversity” has not disappeared. But 
common systems of education,—mostly conducted 
through the medium of the English language—com- 
moq laws, and common methods of adThinistration 
throughout British India, have developed to a large 
extent common ideas, sympathies and aspirations. 
Those that have received English education, and 
those that have otherwise come under the influence 
of Englisheideas omhave felt the influence of English 


institutions, now constitute, in spite of, social differ- — 


ence, a homogeneous body,‘*at any rate on a politi- 
cal platform. When they meet omsuch a platform 
they canndt but feel a thrill of national life. English 
education, in the widest sense of the word education, 
has unified them. They feel also that by the 
strength of that education they will be able to uplift 
the sunken masseg, so that ultimately the nation 
may be one, the social differences not being strong 
enough to break the political union. Whether a 
Nationality properly so called can ke built up by 
political sympathies and a community of political 
interests, without a unification of race and religion, 
is a question on which opinions may differ. It is 
certain, however, that if the educating influences of 
British rule continue, the sense of unity that has 
arisen will go on a floveloping. With the progrédssive 
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development of self-governing institutions the politi- 

cal capacity of the people will develop; and if mutual 

confiden between the rulers and the people 
. goés on B there is ņo reason why the people 
should not in course of time be as largely 
employed in military work as they have been 
in civil. Some of the King’s Commissions in 
the Irdian Army have been thrown open e to 
the people already. The Bengal Ambulance 
Corps, the Bengali Regiment, the different Univer- 
sity Corps and the recent formation of an Indian 
Territorial Force as a second line to the regular Indian 
- Army are promising. signs that Mave conie in the 
wake of the recent European War. England and 
India, working hand in hand, can make this country 
one of the powers’of the world, in arts and in arms. 
The social problems of Indian life, as regards thé 
growth of a homogeneous people, are not to be solved 
by a foreign Government. The people are free to 
pursue their own ways. But if in the political 
sphere, the people, westernised im their aspirations, 
yearn for a national life, then, when the quickening 
comes, England should feel her mission fulfilled and 
India her destiny achieved. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY. 
a x . 
Administration —Meaning of —Conditions of— Ends of—Divisions 
of —Civil—Military—Ecclesiastical—-Subdivisions of the Civil 
— Legislative—J udicial—Executive— Fiscal—Ministerial. 


The administration of a country means the 
arrangements thd ęxist in the country for maintain-s 
ing order and securing progress and development. e 
No country can be said to have an administration 
or government which does no? possess & supreme 
‘political authority capable of enforcing its orders and 
upholding its arrangements. The supreme political 
authority may be an individual or a group or groups 
of persons. It may make its arrangements either 
direct or througl subordinate authorities to which 
it may delegate some of its functions. The country 
must recognise the authority, accept its arrange- 
ments and submit to its orders A competent 
political authority on the one hand and obedience 
or submission to it on the other, are the conditions 
of government. The word constitution is sometimes 
used in a limited sense to mean the nature and £X- 
tent of the powers of the governing authority, and, 
where the govgtning authority — of several 
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parts, of*the relation of the — parts to 
each other. 
ee The Mministrative system of a aes does not 
. etdw up ina single day ang can hardly ever be said 
to attain absolute fixity. It has continually to be 
adapted to the changing needs of the country and to 
the character, the capacity and the life of the people. 
It grows in complexity as the people expand ®nd 
their concerns multiply. It is therefore best studied 
in its historical aspect. In this little treatise, how- 
ever, a brief sketch will be given only of the existing 
administration, and historical references will be 
* brought in only wher they are especially interesting 
* or when they* serve to throw light on the present 
system. The maintenance of order is the end of 
every administrative system, but it is not by the 
mere maintenance of order that a system. can be 
judged. Order may be maintained as well under an 
arbitrary and grinding despotism as under a gene- 
rous and responsible Government. In judging of 
the merits,of a system, therefor®, attention has to 
be paid to the character of the order which is main- 
tained and the conditions under which it is main- 
tained. It has*to be seen how far the political 
machinery is fitted to meet the demands of , peace 
and security, individual and, social liberty, justice 
between man and man, economic prosperity, the 
| development of the country and the happiness of the 
== people. In the garlier part of the book the policy — 


Id, * and the measures , o the Governnignt towards the- 
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attainment of these ends dave been dwelteupon. In 
the present an,account will be given of the mechan- 
ism of the administration which has bgen slowly ,, 
built up to give effect to that policy and those- f 
measures. 

The Administration of India, as indeed of every 
other country, may ‘be broadly divided under two- 
heads, namely, Civil and Military. “In ceuntries. 
where there is an established church, *there would be 
another division, namely, the Ecclesiastical. The 
civil branch of the administration may be subdivided 
under three main heads, the Legislative, the Judicial, 
and the Executive. e It is the fynction of the Legis-, 
lative branch of the administration to, make and pro- , 
mulgate Laws; that of the Judicial to interpret and 
apply the Laws to the cdses tat come before the 
courts, and so to administer justice; that of the Exe- 
cutive to do all acts necessary for the Goverrfment ` 
and for the maintenance of order. Administration of 
the Revenue system may be classed either under the 
head Executive,, or separately as Fiscal. Another 
branch, which cannot be brought under the three 
main heads, is very important in this country. 1t may 
be called the Ministerial. It includes the work of the 
Departments and of Secretariats. Executive work 
is largely dome through these agencies, but they have 
also functions of theif own in the way of conducting 
such special work, as education, sanitation, registya- 
tion and the like. 

* 2 . 
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CHAPTER II 
ea TE Yue MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

“The Indian Army—Growth of —Bengal, Bombay, Madras Armies 
—Contingents—Punjab Frontier Force—Changes in the mili- 
tary organisation after Transfer of the Government to fhe 
Crown —Increase in strength in 1885—Military authorities— 
Territagial COtamands—Administrative changes in 1906—The 
Army Departmeat aod the Department of Military supply— 
The latter now abolished—The Active Resefve—The Auxiliary 
Forces—Army of the Indian States—Officers of the Indian 
Army— Position of Indians affected by the Mutiny—Recent 


changes—Defensive works—Forts and Harbours—The Royal 


o «Indian Navy. i — 


The Indian Army has been an institution of slow 
growth. Its strength and constitution have varied 
according to the — of exigencies. The East 
India Company’s ‘Ist European Regiment’. was” 
formed at Bombay under a Charter of 1669. It 
consisted of such of the King’s officers and soldiers 
as were then on the island and volunteered their 
services. The establishment of the Company's 
Indian Army may be said to date from the year 
1748, when a small body of sepoys was raised at 
Madras, after thé example set by the French, for the 
defence of that settlement during the course of the 
war which had broken out betwéen France 
and England in 1744." At the same time a 
snfall European force was raised. Major Stringer 
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* Chesney, rhaian, Polity, 3rd — p. 205. 
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Lawrence who was appointed to command hesa forces 
has been calléd ‘ the father of the Indian Army.’ 
An Act of Parliament of 1781 authoriséd the Com-"* 
pany to enlist soldiers, and an Act of 1799 gave’ 
the Company further powers for raising European 
troops and maintaining discipline among them.* 
In course of time there grew up three distinct 
armies in the three presidencies of Bengal, "Bombay 
and Madras. Fn addition to these there were several 
contingents, as they were called, maintained for the 
protection of Indian States and at their expense. 
The Bengal Army did not include any inhabitant 
of Bengal, and only a small þarf of it was ever 
stationed in, Bengal. In,1856, the year before 
the Mutiny, it was more numergus than the other 
two armjes put together. It was mainly recruited 
from. the Brahmans, Rajputs and Mahomedans 
of Oudh and to some extent from the North Western 
Provinces. A part of the Bombay army was obtain- 
ed from the same sources. The Madras army was 
recruited from tfe Madras presidency. »'The Punjab 
Frontier Force consisted of irregular cavalry and in- 
fantry locally raised. The greater part of the artillery 
in India was manned by Indian soldiers. In the year 
1856 the Company’ s forces in India consisted of 
39, 000 Eurdpeans and 2,15,000 Indians besides the 
contingents already referred to. 

In 1857 nearly the whole of the Bengal army, 
revolted. The Punjab Frontren Force not only re- 


* — of Indis? jP €3 and 74. 
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mained faithful but rendered magnificent service in 
the suppression of the Mutiny. The Myderabad con- 
tingenż, and the Madras and Bombay armies with 
few exceptions, remainede steadfast. When the 
Government was transferred to the Crown the whole 
military organisation was changed. The Bengal 
army had glready ceased to exist. The local 
European army was abolished and the place of @he 
European infantry was supplied by Beitish regiments 
of the line. The artillery became almost wholly 
British. The total strength of European troops was 
increased to 62,000, and that of the Indian troops 
was reduced to 1,35,000. e * * 

Three distinèt armies, were still maintained under 
the old names. As time has gone on steps have been 
taken to improve military efficiency. The system of 


„class regiments has been extended to the infantry of 


the Bengal army and each battalion of this force is 


‘now composed of men of one race,—Brahmans, Jats, 


or Rajputs as the case may be. In consequence of an 
apprehension of a Russian invasion the entire military 
position was re-considered in 1885, and a considerable 
addition was made to the strength of European as 
well as the Indidn army. In 1900 the total strength 
was nearly 2,23,000 officers and men of all arms, of 


whom rather more than 76,000 were British.* 





Supreme authority over the army in India is vest- 
ed’ by law inthe Governor-General in Council subject 
to the control of th} Crown exercised by the Secretary 

* T ndia, pp. 440-445: 
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of State: Subject to the administrative dontrol of 
the Governor-General in Council, the chief executive 
officer of the army is the Commander-in-Chff of His 
Majesty's Forces in Indig. The armies of Madras 
and Bombay had formerly a local Commander-i -in- | 
Chief. By an English statute of 1893 the offices of 
the Provincial Commanders-in- Chief were abolished, 
and the powers of military control vested in thé Gov- 
ernments of Madgas and Bombay were transferred to 
the Government of India. The administrative 
arrangements under his Act came into force on the 
Ist April, 1895." 

“After*the abelitjon of thee Presidency Army” 
System in 1895, the Army of India wat’ divided into 
4 large commañds designated in accordance with their 
local distribution, the Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras Commands ; the Burma District, separated 
from the Madras Gamana in 1908-04, became prac- 
tically a fifth Command. These commands were sub- 
divided into Military districts. ”’ 

‘The scheme eof reorganisation and redistribu- 
tion inaugurated by Lord Kitchener in 1904 involved 
the abandonment of a number of small military sta- 
tions and the concentration of the bulk of the troops 
in large cantonments, They were distributed in three 
Army, Cérps Commands, Northern, Western and East- 
ern, containing eight divisional commands, Two divi- 
‘sions, viz., Secunderabad — the old Madras® | 


£ ‘Command and Burma, were not induded in any eof 


À * Strgdhey, India, pp. 446-448. 
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the commands and were directly under the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. r ; 
_Further changes were made in 1907. From 
this date the Northern, Western and Eastern Com- 
mands ceased to exist and the Army in India was 
divided into two portions, a Northern and a Southern 
Army, each under the command of a general 
officer. ’ * 
The next great change in the administration took 
place in 1906. The supreme authority was still vest- 
ed in the Governor-General in Council, subject to the 
control of the Crown, exercised by the Secretary of 
State for India, butin place of-thy old Military De- 
partment there were established (1) the Army De- 
partment and (2) the Department of Military Supply. 
The former, in charge of the Commander-in-Chief, 
dealt with all affairs concerning the army except 
those specially allotted tothe other Department, and 
also disposed of business connected with cantonments 
and the volunteers. The latter, which was in charge 
of an Ordinary Member of Council; dealt with matters 
connected with important army contracts, and the 
supply and registration of transport animals; and also 
controlled thé .working of the departments of 
Ordnance, Remounts, Military Works, Army Cloth- 
ing, and the Royal Indian Marine, as well as the 
military work of the Indian Medical Service. t 


C 


a Vide the Fift Decennial Report on Moral and Material. 


Progress of India, p. 330. 
+ Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. IV, p. 360, 
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“ In April, 1909 thee Department of Military 
Supply was abelished, and the process of transferring 
to the direct control of Army Headquatters the 
auxiliary services of the army, such as ordnartte, 
transport, remounts, etc., was completed. The 
work of the Military Supply Department was taken 
over by the Army Department, and the direction 
of the whole military administration; subgect to 
the supreme control of the Government of India, 
passed to the Commander-in-Chief as member of 
the Governor-General’s Council in charge of the 
Army Department.” * 

The strength ef ethe army pË India is exclusive 
of the active reserve, consisting of «men who have 
served withthe colours int the Indian Army from 
five to twelve years, and the “ndian Territorial 
Force. In addition to these may be mentioned 
as auxiliary forces, the militia levies, the military 
police, and the Imperial Service troops which are 
under the control of the Indian States furnishing 
them and are gommanded by Indian officers, 
subject to the supervision of British inspecting 
officers. Besides these last, the Indian States 
maintain local military forces. Tho Sikh and 
Rajputana States have the best material. Next 
to them in regard to quality of troops are Gwalior, 
Hyderabad and Kashniir. t 


* Vide the Fifth Decennial Report on be dap and Material 
Progress of India, . 


A Ibid, pp. 372, 875. 
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The Btitish officers of the Indian Army were 
formerly called the Indian Staff Gorps. A staff 
corps foi each of the three armies of Bengal, 
Méddras and Bombay was established in 1861, when 
the Indian Army was reorganised. In 1891 the 
three staff corps were amalgamated into a 
single body. In 1833 the name‘ Indian Staff 
Corps “ was changed into Officers of the Ingjan 
Army. Their number in that year was about 
2,700. They are employed not only in the Indian 
Army and in military appointments on the staff, 
but also in a large number of civil posts. They 
fiold the majority ofsappointmegt#” in the” Political 
Department, and many administrative and judicial 
offices in non-regulation provinces.* — 

The Mutiny ‘reatly affected the position of 
Indians in the army. Not only were the number 
of Indian soldiers reduced, but high- -caste men 
were seldom enlisted, and the prospects of Indian 
officers were extremely limited. General Sir George 
Chesney writes: ‘‘In one impertant respect the 
[Indian Army] organisation remains unchanged and 
defective. While the judicial service has long been 
mainly filled by natives, who are represented also 
on the bench of the highest courts, and while under ' 
the most recent changes every branch of the ser- 
vices, judicial and executive, has now been thrown 
epen to them, e army, save witha very few 
exceptional fle gala to be what it has 


* Strgchey,“* India,” p. M3. 
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always been—an army of peasants, or a lass little 
removed above them; an army of native soldiers 
commanded by English officers. * *”* * In 
the cavalry the positian of the native officer Has 
even gone back, for whereas formerly he could 
rise,to the command of a squadron, the squadrons 
‘are now commanded by British officers, the most 
junior of whom takes precedence over the “oldest 
native officer..So far then as the army is con- 
‘cerned, the Queen’s Proclamation on assuming 
the direct government of India is a dead letter. 
ag * " To a very large number of a most 
important class & @ndian gentlemen, descended 
in many cases from ancestors who Held high mili- 
tary office Under former rulers, the only palatable, 
and indeed the only form of public service 
practicable and possible for them is the 
military, and that is closed to them. “While 
this is the case it cannot be said that the 
promise held out in the proclamation is fully acted 
upon.’’ * ° z 

This policy has now been partially changed. 
There has been a considerable change in ‘ the angle 
of vision,’ brought on by the Buropean War. 
_ Some of the King’s Commissions in the army have, 
as a matter of fact, been thrown open to Indians. 
The Bengal Ambulance Corps, the Bengali Regi- 
ment, the different University @orps and specialPy 
the newly constituted Indian ‘Territorial Force 


` Inaidh Polity, Third Edigion, p. 268. i 
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have opened out the way for further’ progress. 
The Uniyersity Training Corps have now attained 
a large measure of popularity. There are at present 
six battalions whose headquarters are located at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Madras and 
Rangoon, and two separate Companies have been 
constitutedeat Patna and Delhi. The Territorial 
Force is meanj to be a second line to, and a soffrce 
of reinforcement for, the regular army, and its 
membership carries with it a liability for more than 
purely local service. The Indian Territorial Force 
thus differs in scope from the Auxiliary Force, 
which is so far confined to uropean British sub- 
jects. This body can qnly be called oyt for service 
locally, being intended primarily for those who can 
undertake military training only in their spare time 
and are unable to afford the more lengthy periodical 
training which constitutes the obligation of the 
Indian Territorial Force. 

Indian political opinion has long seen in the 
position of the military force évidence of racial 
discrimination and in 1924 the Indian Legislative 
Sssembly discussed a motion recommending the am- 
algamation of the Auxiliary Force which is confined 
to European British subjects with the Indian, Terri- 
torial Force. In deference to,the feelings expressed 
on this point, the Government of India appointed a 
Committee to en uire into and report what steps 
shotld be taken to improve and expand the Terri- 
torial Force so as to constitute it ag efficient second 
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line to the Regular Army @nd to remove b racial 
distinction in the constitution of the non-regular 
military forces in India including the #uxiliary 
Force. The Committee, which was presided “over 
by Sir John Shea, took evidence in November, 1924, 
and the report embodying its recommendations was 
published in February, 1925. The Committee 
regawied the functions of University Training*Corps 
as primarily educational and those of Territorial 
Force as the means of imparting military and 
patriotic ideals in order to lay the foundations upon 
which the national army could be built up. They, 


however, considere@ that the growth of a nationals » 


military spirit should not be forced by any applica- 
tion of compulsion ; that the University Training 
Corps should not have any liabflity for military 
service ; that the members of the Corps should be 
drawn from the staff and students of Universities 
and Colleges as at present ; and that the cadre 
must be allowed to expand up to its natural limits 
without arbitrary lemitation by the military authori- 
ties. In their report the Committee suggested that 
units should be organised in every respect on the 


— lines as those of the regular dndian Army, 


“while the Auxiliary Force should be organised as 
regular’ British units. Both the Territorial and 
Auxiliary Forces should, it was recommended, be 
diable for general service including service in aid 
of the civil power, liability for sérvice beyond the 


dimits of India being enforceable only in case of 
~ e . 
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emergendy and under tae special order of the 
Governor-General in Council. The Committees was 
further “of opinion that in future the Territorial 
Force should consist of two classes, one recruited 
from the rural areas as at present; and the other 
drawn from the urban areas, in such fashion that. 
the educated classes should enjoy suitable opportu- 
nities: for military training of the kind pracksed 
in the Auxiliary Force. In course of time, the 
Committee hoped, recruitment to urban battalions 
would be limited to those who have had previous 
military training in the University Corps. The 
‘Territorial Force, the Committae‘agreed, should not 
be extended beyond the limits of a second line 
force in strength, and no extension of the Auxiliary 
Force was considered necessary at present. The 
Committee also made a number of subsidiary ré- 
commendations of a technical and administrative 
kind. All these recommendations were considered 
by the Government of India in consultation with 
the provincial governments and the considered 
recommendations of the Government of India. 
have been —— by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.* 

King’s Commissions are now to be obtained by ` 
Indian gentlemen qualifying themselves as cadets in: 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Ten vacan-- 
cies have been yeserved annually at Sandhurst 
for ,Indian cadeis; and in order to secure a suit- 


e * India in 1926-27, by J. Coatman\~pp. 267-69. 
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able supply of recruits® for these — there 
has been established in India the Prince of Wales’ 
Royal Indian Military College at Debra Dun. ,. 
Indian politica opinion, however, is far from being 
satisfied with the scope of the college, and demands 
are increasingly heard from the Indian members 
of the central Legislature for the establishment 
inelndia of some institution corresfonding more 
nearly to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
In response to the feeling on the subject, the 
Government of India appointed in 1925 a Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir Andrew Skeen to 
investigate theewhole question of the establish-, 
ment of an Indian Sandhurst. After the Com- ə 
mittee had“held a number of sittings in India a 
sub-committee of its member went to Europe 
‘to investigate the systems of education by which 
military officers are produced in England, Canada, 
the United States of America, and France. 
The Committee finished their work in No- 
vember, 1926, eand their report was published 
in April, 1927. Unfortunately, however, the 
Government have not given effect to many 
of the important recommendations of this 
Committee. 

The Government of India have recently made 
provision for the eventual complete Indianisa- 
tion of eight units of the Indign Army. To thgse 
units, which include two froni Cavalry, five from 


Infantry, and one pioneer battalion, Indian officers 
y ’ e e 
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holding cis Commissions in the Indian Army 
will be gradually transferred and pested, to fill up 
¿ the appoftments for which they are qualified by 
: thefr rank and their length „of service. -And these 
units, it is expected, will form the nucleus from 
which the army can be nationalised. s 
Apart from the organisation of the Army, 
measurcs have been taken to add to the militery 
strength of the country by the gonstruction of 
defensive works. All points on the North-Western 
frontier at which attack seems possible are guarded 
by strongly fortified positions and connected 
‘with the railway system of Ipdi. The principal 


«ports have been fortified and armed with 


— ee 


modern guns, and the defence of ‘tHe harbours 
is secured by a flotilla of turret-ships, _ torpedo 
gun-boats and torpedo boats.* Wireless telegraphic’ 
installations have been established at Bombay, 
Simla, Delhi, Allahabad, Calcutta and other im- 
portant centres. A Royal Air Force has also been 
formed. : « 

In a critical period of Indian history, namely, 
during the administration of Warren Hastings, the 
British Navy suecessfully held command of the seas 
against the French. The ships of the East India 
Company, soon after that body came into existence, 
became vessels of war as well as of trade. The 
armed naval force the Company was created by 
the charters of Chagles II and James II, but it was 


© = Strachey, ë India," p. 446°. 
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not till 1829 that the Bombay fleet was hited with 
that of Calcutt# and became the Indian Navy which 


has often done good service. The Indian Navy was ,- 


abolished in 1862, for yeasons of economy, and Be" 
cause it was thought that the naval defence of India 
shoyld be entrusted to the Royal Navy. The Bom- 
bay Marine was then created, and was eventually 
amajgamated with the Bengal Marine iff 1877 under 
the title of ‘ Hex Majesty’s Indian Marine,’ changed 
in 1892 to ‘ Royal Indian Marine.’ Its duties were $ 
to be the local transport of troops and stores. In 
1891 the turret-ships, torpedo vessels, and gun-boats 
belonging to the Inedign Marine were transferred to 
the Admiralty. Under existing arrangements, which 
date from 1886-97, India pays a subsidy of £100, 000 
annually for the upkeep of certain®ships of the East 
Ihdia squadron, which are not to be employed beyond 
particular limits except with the consent of the 
Government of India.* 

There are at present many indications that the 
importance of theeproblem of India’s naval defence 
is appreciated by Indian national opinion. The na- 
tional aspirations, as voiced in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, are tending steadily towards the formul®- 
- tion of a policy which will secure for India a future 
upon the Seas. Demands have been made for the 
establishment of facilities for naval training in India, 
particularly for the establishment ọf a Nautical Coș- 
lege; forthe admission of Indians k superior ranks of 


* Imperial Gazetteér, Vol. IV; pp. 382-383. n 
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the T Marine; for the encouragement of 
India’s national commerce ; and for*training ships. 
As a resiflt of a resolution moved in the Legislative 
AsSembly i in 1922, a Commttee was appointed in 
1923, under the Chairmanship of Captain E.J. Head- 
lam, Director, Royal Indian Marine, to examine fhe 
whole question of the inauguration and maintenance 
of an Indian "Mercantile Marine. The evidence gwen 
before the Mercantile Marine Committee plainly 


*shows that Indian political opinion favours the deve- 


lopment, hand in hand with an Indian Mercantile 
Marine, of a Royal Indian Navy, in which the present 


« Royal Indian Marine Service we@ul@ ultimafely be in- 


d 


_ progress has now 


ecorporated. The Committee definitely recognised 
that the Royal — Marine should be reorganised 
into an Indian Navy for the defence of India’s coast, 
harbours, and shipping: and that a training ship on 
the lines of the Worcester or the Conway should be 
established at Bombay to train young Indians to be- 
come Sea-officers. These and other recommenda- 
tions of the Mercantile Marine Gommittee were so 
long under she consideration of the Government and 
Lord Reading, just before the termination of his term 
of viceroyalty, announced the decision of the Govern- — 
ment of India to create and maintain an Indian Navy. 
The British Parliament has given legislative sanction 
to the scheme of the Government of India by pass- 
img the Indian y Bill into law, and considerable 

een made towards the inaugura- 
tion of the Royal Indian Navy.. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE HIGHER EXECUTIVE AND THE LEGISLATURE. 


The Secretary of State—His Council—The India Office—The 
High Commissioner of India—The Governor-GeBeral— His. 
Council—The £xecutive work of the Government of India— 
Divisions of—The Indian Legislature—The Council of State 
—The Legislative Assembly—Their constitution, power and 
privilegesa—The provinces of India—Provincial Governments 
—Congtitutional changes of 1919—The new system of Pro- 
vincial Executive Government—The Governor—The Gover? 
nor’s Executive Council—The Ministérs—Chief Commis» 
sionershif Provincial Secretariats—Governor's Legislative 
Council—The Bengal Legislative Geuncil—The powers and 
— of Governors’ Legislative Councils. 


By the ‘‘Act for the better Government of 
India’’ passed in 1858, the Government of India was 
transferred from the East India Company to the 
Crown,:and it was provided that all the powers of the 
Company and of the Board of Control should be exer- 
cised by a Secretary of State, in concert, in certain 
cases, with a Council. The Secrefary of State for 
India is, like other Secretaries of State, appointed by 
the Crown. He is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown in all matters relating to India. As a member 
of the English Cabinet he is res‘ponsible to, and?® re- 
presents the supreme authority of, Parliaments which 
fs supreme over India. 
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The Secretary of States Council, called the 
Council of India, originally consisted of fifteen mem- 
“bers. At present it consists of such number of mem- 
-bers, not less than eight, andeaot more than twelve, 
as the Secretary of State may determine. At least 
half of the members must have served or resided in 
India not less than ten years and not left India more 
than five years s before the date of their appointmeat. 
The members are appointed for a term of five years 
at the outset and may be re-appointed for a further 
term of five years for special and declared public 
reasons; any member of the Council may be removed 
by His Majesty from Kis office oneaf address “of both 
“Houses of Parlidment. No member can sit or vote 
in either House of Parliament. Each member gets 
an annual salary of £1,200 ; but the three Indian 
members of the Council get, in addition to.it, an ~ 
annual subsistence allowance of £600. These salaries 
are paid out of British revenues, not, as hitherto, out 
of Indian revenues. 

The duties of the Council of Indi@ are to conduct, | 
under the direction of the Secretary of State as 
President, the business transacted in Great Britain 
in relation to Gtvernment of India and the corres- 
a= pondence with India. 

In certain matters, including the expenditure of 
the revenues of India, orders of the Secretary of 
State are required byflaw to be passed with the con- 

. ¢currenee of a majority of votes at a meeting of his 
eouycil. But in all other -matters the Secretary of 
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State can .over-rule his council, — right on 
the part of anyedissentient member to have his opi- 
nion. and the reasons for it, recorded. Ths council 
is thus a consultative body, without any power of 
initiation. It can give no opinion on any question , 
however important, until it has been laid before it 
by the Secretary of State. Even on questions of ex- 
pengiture, where they arise out of prefious decision 
of the Cabinet, as would usually ‘be the case. in 
matters relating to peace or war, or foreign relations, 
the Secretary of State has practically power to over- 
rule his council. 


The ‘India Osige is the establishment of the, 
Secretary of State. It is, soto say, his Secretariat. . 


It is divide@*™fito departmenfs, each under a separate 
permanent Secretary. The Courdil itself is divided 
Pnto Committees which are so formed as to correspond 
to these departments. 

In 1920 a new post, viz., that of a High Com- 
missioner for India, was created by an Order in Coun- 
cil approved by His Majesty the King. This officer 
is appointed by the Governor-General ot India with 
the approval of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. He has control of the largg Stores Depaft- 
ment of the India Office and the accounts section 
connetted therewith and the Indian Students’ Depart- 
ment: he also supervises the work of the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London. , b 

At the head of the Government in India is the 
Governor-General, who is also, Viceroy, or representa- 

i . 
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tive of tis Sovereign. He is appointed by the 
Sovereign, and usually holds office .for a term of 
„five years: He has a Council, commonly called ” 
theo Executive Council; this Council consists of 
such number of members as His Majesty thinks 
fit to appoint. At present it consists of six 
members, besides the Commander-in-Chief who 
may bs, ant in practice always is, appointed a 
member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council, 
The members of the Governor-General’s Council 
are appointed by the Crown, in practice for a term 
¿cf five years. Three of them myst be persons who, 
a at the time of heir appointment, have been, for at 
least ten years, in the sérvice of the CfOwn in India, 
and one must be & Barrister of England, or Ireland, 
or a member of the Faculty of Advocates im 
Scotland, or a pleader of a High Court of not less 
than ten years’ standing. No definite qualifications 
are laid down as regards the remaining members of 
the Executive Council. Of the seyen members of, 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council, threé 
are Indians. 
‘ “The Governor-General is empowered to appoint 
a member of his Executive Council to be Vice-Presi- 
dent thereof. The Council may assemble at any 
place fixed by the Governor-General, though usually 
and for the greater part of the year, it sits at Delhi 
or at Simla. The meetings of thé Council are 
private, 
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If there is a differencesof opinion in tn’ Council, 
under ordinaryecircumstances the opinion of the 
“majority prevails, but, under exceptional- circum- ,+ 
stances, the Governor-General has power to over-rale 
his Council. 


lhe official acts of the central Government in 
India are expressed to run in the name of the Gov- 
ernag-General in Council, often described ås the 
Government of India. The executive work of the 
Government of India is distributed among the seven 
members of the Council who hold charges, respec- e 
tively, of the Departments of—(1) Home Affairs, (2) 
Commerce and Raflways, (3) Industry and Labour? ° 
(4) Mducation, Sanitation and Local* Self-Govern- * 
ment, (5) finance, (6) Law, and (7) the Army. 
There is another important Departinent—the Depart- 
mient of Foreign Affairs—which is in direct charge of 
the Governor-General himself; there is, therefore, no 
separate member for this Department. It should be 
noted that the Commander-in-Chief is himself in 
eharge of the Arney Department. 


As regards the. Departments, we should note 
that— b 
(1) The Home Department controls the general 
adminjstration of British India and deals with inter- "~ 
nal politics, law and justice, jails, police and a num- 
ber of other subjects. 
(2) The Department of — collects and 
distributes commercial intelligence, and supervises ° 
+ 
+ e c 
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customs, ports and merchfint Ber The Railway 
Board is a part of this Department. e, 

(3) The Department of Industries and Labour has 
récently (in 1920) been caryed out of the Department 
of Commerce and Industries (created by Lord 
Curzon in 1905) on the recommendation of the 
Indian Industrial Commission. As its very name 
impliés, it supervises all industrial projects ypder- 
taken by the Provincial Directors ef Industries and 
formulates the industrial policy of the Government 
of India. The post office and telegraphs are now 
under this Department. y i 


© (5) The Department of Edyeadéion and Sanitation 


was created in 1910. It deals mainly with education, 
hospitals, public health, munieipalities Aoeal boards, 
and ecclesiastical® matters ; it has also to formulate 
the policy of the Government of India regardifig 
Education, Sanitation and Local Self-Govern- 
ment. 

(6) The Finance Department has powers of super- 
vision over all matters of finance and deals with ques- 
tions relating to the salaries, leave, and pensions of 


‘public officers, and with Currency and Banking. It 


also prepares the annual Budget of the Government 


of India. 
Phe Law Department prepares the dfaft of 


N ne p 






zislative measures introduced into the Indian 
Degislature, considers the Bills and Acts of local 
legislatures, and advises other Departments of the 
Government on various legal questions. 

j . 
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The kalan Legislature, —The — of 
India Act, 1910, made great changes in the constitu- 
tion of the Indian Legislature. This was made ,- 
bicameral in character., A Second Chamber, caed : 
the Council of State, was created. 

_The Indian Legislature thus consists of the 
Governor-General and two Chambers, the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly. ~ 

The Council pf State consists of (1) thirty-three 
elected members ; and (2) twenty-seven nominated 
members of whom not more than twenty may be 

‘officials and one is a person nominated as a result of 
an election held im Berar. The Presidency of Bengad +» 
has six elected representatives in the Council of State, - 
vis., two M&homedans, three non-Mahomedans, and 
one representative of European cémmerce. 

* The Legislative Assembly consists of (1) 103 
elected members, (2) 26 nominated officials, (8) 15 - 
nominated non-officials (including one nominated as 
the result of an election held in Berar). The Presi- 
dency of Bengal kas sixteen elected representatives 
in the Legislative Assembly, vis., six Mahomedans, 
six non-Mahomedans, three representatives of 
European commerce, and one lanéholders’ repre- a 
sentative. = 

Th& elected members of both the Got f 
State and the Legislative Assembly ar 
elected by general or special constituencies. No p 
son is entitled to be registered on the electoral,roll 
if he is not a British subject, or is of unsound mind, 

11 e 
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or has baak declared guilty pf certain offences, or is 
under 21 years of age. Under certgin conditions 


e„ subjects of Indian States are not disqualified. The 


quslifičations for voters in special constituencies, 


8 ° 
such as a Chamber of Commerce, or a University, 


differ in each particular case. No person is entitled 
to vote in more than one general constituency. Plu¥ral 
voting is thuseonly permitted in cases where a man 
votes in a general constituency and also in a sp&cial 
constituency such as a Chamber of Commerce or a 
University. 

The qualifications of an elector for a general 


e sonstituency are those based on—(Z) commainity, (b) 


e residence, and,(c)— 





(i) ownership or octupation of a building, 
(ii) assessmené to ot payment of municipal or 
cantonment rates or taxes or local ‘cesseg, 
(iii) assessment to or payment of income tax, or 
(iv) the Rolding of land, or 
(v) membership of a local body. 
The qualifications for electors of special consti- 
tuencies are those specified in Rules made for each 


‘particular constituency. 


* To be: eligible for election asa Member either of 
the Coutiell of State or of the Legislative Assembly, 
a person must be a solvent male British subject of 
25 years or more who is of sound mind, who is not 
already a member,of any other legislative body, and 
who is not a dismissed lawyer or a lawyer under 





orders of suspension from practising. Members of 
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both Houses have to take the Oath of Allegiance 
before taking their seats in either Chamber. 

i Every Council of State continues for five years K 
and every Legislative Assembly for three years fom" 
its first meeting. The? Governor-General is not a# 
Member of either of these two bodies ; but he has 
the right of addressing either House and may for 
that purpose require the attendance ofits members ; 
he Ynay, under certain circumstanges, shorten or 
extend the duration of the Houses ; he may summon 
meetings of both Houses, and he may prorogue their 
sessions. Each House has got its own President: the 
President of the Council of State is appointed by the 
Governor-General ffom among its members ; the first ` 
President of, the Legislative Assembly was appointed for 
four years by the Governor-Genergl; after that period 
the Assembly has been electing its own President. 
The Assembly also elects its own Deputy President. 
The members of the Governor-Generab’s Executive 
Council are eligible for nomination to either Chamber 
but are entitled to address both Chambers. 

The Indian Legislature, as above constituted, has 
power to make laws forall persons, for all courts, 
and forall places and things within British Indja. 
Certain Acts of Parliament mentioned in sub-sec. 2 
of sec, 65 of the Government of India Act cannot be 
touched, and no law can be made affecting the 
authority of Parliament or allegiance to the Crown ; s 
but with these exceptions the law-making powers fof 
the Indian Legislature over the whole of Btitish 
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India is unrestricted. All faws must be passed by 


both the Legislative Assembly and* the Council of 

“+ State į if one Chamber passes a Bill and the other 

, Chamber refuses to pass it wethin six months without 
any amendments or with such amendments as may 
be agreed to by both Chambers, the Governor-Genaral 
may refer the | Bill to a joint sitting of both Cham- 
bers. “When Bill is passed by both Chambegs of 
the Indian Legislature, it has to be presented to the 
Governor-General for his assent; at this stage the 
Governor-General may do one of the following 
three things :— 

*- * (1) He may assent to the Bell; and thereupon it 
becomes law, and remains law unless it 
is expressly disallowed by His Majesty in 
Council ; 

(2) He may withhold assent, and Shereunen: it is 
lost for the time being ; 

(3) He may reserve the Bill for the signification 

of His Majesty's pleasure thereon ; such a 

Rill cannot become law fintil His Majesty 

in Council has signified his assent and 

that assent has been notified by the 

Governor-General. 

o Members of bot the Chambers may ask ques- 

tions for the purpose of obtaining information on 

ta f public concern ; and any member may put 

plementary question for the purpose of further 

idation of answers already given ; members may 

< ajso move resolutions on matters of public import- 
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ance and they enjoy, subject to the Rules and 
Standing Ordess, ccmplete freedom of speech in both 
Chambers. The Legislative Assembly has the addi- |. 
tional power of voting demands for grants. It should 
be noted here that the Governor-General can, in * 
‘cases of urgent necessity, on his own authority, and 
without reference to the Indian Legislature, make 
Ordinances which have the force of law dor six 
months. ù ° 

The Provinces of India.—British India is made 
up of nine major provinces and six lesser charges. 
The former comprise Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces @{ Agra and .Oudh, the Punjab,, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam and , 
Burma. The six minor charges are the North-West 
Frontier Province, British Béluchistan, Coorg, 
Ajmer-Merwara, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
and Delhi. Each of these small provinces is 
administered on behalf of the Government of India 
‘by a Chief Commissioner. 

Madras and Bombay grew into governorships out 
of the original trading settlements, Sind was added 
to the latter soon after its conquest in 1843. 
The original presidency of Benggl was elevated 
from a governorship to a goverfior-generalship by the 
Act of 1773. India then consisted of the three presi- 
-dencies only, and military and political ae 
led to a great extension of the Bengal preside 
the North-West. Later Parliamentary legislat 
relieved the Governor-General, by empowering im, to ; 
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create the Lieutenant-Governorship of thè North- 
West Province in 1836, and further to rid himself of 


the direct administration of Bengal including Bihar- 


rand Orissa, by creating the Lfeutenant-Governorship- 
of Bengal. The Punjab was the next province to be 
formed. Annexed in 1849, it was governed first by a. 
board of administration, and then by a Chief Com- 
missioner., After the mutimy of 1857 Delhi as. 
transferred to it and it became & Lieutenant- 
Governorship, Under the Reform Scheme of 1919- 
the Punjab has been made a Governor’s province. 
Oudh was annexed in 1856 and placed under a Chief 
Commissioner, whose office was “merged in that of 
“the Lieutenant-Governor ef the North- Wegt Provin- 
ces in 1877. The North-West Provinces and Oudh. 
were renamed the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh in Lord Curzon’s time. They are, at present, 
under the administration of a Governor. Lower- 
Burma was formed into a Chief Commissionership. 
in 1862; Upper Burma was added in 1886 ; and 
the provincé was placed under a Lieutenant- 
Governor in 1897. Burma is now a Governor's 
Prevince. The Central Provinces, formed out of 
portions of the ‘North-West Province and certain 


“lapsed territories, were placed under a Qhief 


Commissioner in 1861. In 3903, Berar, which. 
had long been under British administration, was 
taken over on a perpetual lease from the Nizam. 
and linked to the Central Provinces. Assam, an- 
‘need in 1826, was,added to Béngal, from which it- 
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was again severed and m&de a Chief Commissioner- 
ship in 1847? In 1905 the partition of Bengal con- 


verted the eastern half of the province together with , - 


Assam into one Lieutgnant-Governorship undertthe 


name of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the western y 


half into a second Lieutenant-Governorship under 
the name of Bengal. This arrangement was modi- 
fied in 1912; Assam became once morg a Chief Com- 
missionership, Bengal a presidency, ànd Bihar and 
Orissa a Lieutenant-Governorship. Since 1919, both 
Assam and the province of Bihar and Orissa have 
been placed under Governors. The North-West 


Frontier Provinc@was created fer purposes of politi-s 
cal security in 190L by detaching*certain Punjab e 


districts. “British Beluchistan was formed into a 
Chief .Commissionership in 1887." Coorg was annex- 
ed in 1834, and is administered by the British Resi- 
dent in Mysore. Ajmer-Merwara, ceded in 1818, 
is similarly administered by the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana. The Superinten- 
dent of the pefial settlement at Port Blair ad- 
ministers tHe Andaman and Nicobar Islands as Chief 
Commissioner. Delhi comprises a small area enclos- 
ing the new capital city, whiche was created a 
separate province under a Chief Commissioner in 
1912, at the time of the transfer of the Imperial 
capital from Calcutta to Delhi. 

Constitutional changes of 1919.—Great changes 
in the constitution and status of provincial gevern- 


ments were made by the,Government of India cte z 
ka 
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of 1919. This Act was passed to give effect to the 
policy enunciated in the following memprable Decla- 

n ration made by the Rt. Hon. E. 5. Montagu, Secre- 
"taryeot State for India, on the 20th August, 1917 :— 
“**The policy of His Majesty’ s Government, with 
which the Government of India are in complete 
accord, is that of the increasing association of 
Indians „in every branch of the administration and 
the’ gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire.” The Act of 1919 and the 
Rules framed thereunder give effec} to this policy 
-by making the necessary constitutional changes. 

The new system of Prdévincial Executive Govern- 
ment.—The Declarfttion of the 20th August, 1917, 
was based on the principle that the goal of respon- 
sible Government * is to be reached by a gradual 
transfer of responsibility to the representatives of the 
people. A new type of Executive Government has 
been established in the nine major provinces—called 
‘*Governor’s Provinces’’—for the purpose of giving 
effect to this plan of gradual transfer of responsi- 


*The illustrious authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
r (para. 189) understand “ Responsible Government " to pean 
“ first, that the members of the Executive Government should 
be responsible to, because capable of being changed by, their 
constituents ; and secondly, that these constituents should exer- 
cise their power through the agency of their representatives in 

e tho assembly.” 
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bility. The new Provincial) Governments are of a 
composite character, and contain both an official and 
a non-official or popular element. On the official 
side the Government is carried on by a Governpr 
assisted by an Executive Council; on the popular side 
the Government consists of the Governor and of 
Ministers who are elected members of the Legisla- 
tive _ Council appointed by the Governor., The 
Governor in Council is ultimately sesponsible, as 
formerly, to the Secretary of State for India, and 
through him, to Parliament; the Ministers are res- 
ponsible to the Legislative Council and retain 
office so long as thgy command its confidence and 
support. This dual system of Government has been 
called ‘‘ Dyarchy.’’ For the*purpose of allotting to 
each section of this dual government its own sphere 
of duty, the work of the Provincial Government has 
been divided into two parts: certain subjects (such 
as Land Revenue Administration, Admifistration of 
Justice, Police, Ports and Railways, Control of 
Newspapers, Books and Printing Presses, etc.), 
called ‘‘ Reserved Subjects” remain in° charge of 
the Governor in Council; while other subjects (such 
as Local Self-Government, Education, Public Health 
and Sanitation, Public Works, Agriculture, Co- 
operatfve Societies, Fisheries, Forests, Excise, 
Religious and Charitable Endowments, Development 
of Industries, etc.), called ‘‘ Transferred Subjects,’ 
are administered by the Governor acting with the 
Ministers in charge of the subjects. 
i o 
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‘ and Burma) are also appo ate 
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Each side has thus its own share in the conduct 
of the Government of the province, and the respective 


e shares bave been defined in such @ way as to fix on 
à eaeh section responsibility fot its own work, while 


co-ordination is achieved by the influence of the 
Governor, who is associated with both halves of _the 
Government, and has power to summon meetings of 
his Exécutive Council and his Ministers for the pur- 
pose of joint deliberation whenever Re sees fit to do 
so. Future progress will be made by the transfer of 
further portions of the field of administration from 
the official to the non-official section of the Govern- 
ment after periodical surveys of*eX%isting conditions. 
by commissions appointed by Parliament. A Statu- 
tory Commission tg review the progress of reforms in 
India has been appointed under the — of 
Sir John Simon. * 
The Governor.—The heads of all the nine major 
provinces now called ‘‘Governors’ Provinces’’ are 
called ‘‘Governors.’’ The common designation, 
however, does not imply any equalify of emoluments 
or status. The differences arise mainly from the 
mode of their appointments and the amount of their 
salaries. The Gidvernors of the three presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay are appointed directly 
by His Majesty by warrant ynder the Royal Sign 
Manual. The Governors of the remaining six Gover- 
nors’ provinces (viz:, Assam Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces, the Unitec 
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warrant under the Royal Sign Manual but only after 
consultation with the Governor-General. Governors. 
are recruited from the ranks of distinguished English 
statesmen, members ofthe Indian Civil Service, or 
experienced Indian publicists. One of the most 
distinguished Indian statesmen—Lord Sinha—had 
been appointed Governor of Bihar and Orissa. From 
the pBint of view of salary the Govergors of Bengal, 

Madras, BombaY and the United Provinces get the 
highest salary among the Provincial Governors, viz., 
Rs. 1,28,000 per annum. The Governors of the 
Punjab and Bihar and Orissa get a lakh of rupees per 
annum, while the “Governors òf the Central Pro- 
vinces and Assam get respactively Rs. 72,000 and 
Rs. 66,000 per annum. . 

The: Governors of Bengal, Madran and Bombay 
enjoy~the traditional privilege of corresponding direct 
with the Secretary of State on certain matters. All 
Governors continue in office usually for five years, 
are addressed as ‘* His Excellency,” and exercise 
almost identical powers. They are guided by an 
‘‘ Instrument of Instructions ° issued to them by 


His Majesty at the time of their appoint- 


ment. 

Thg Governor's Executive Council.—The mem- 
begs of a Governor’s Executive Council are appoint- 
ed by His Majesty by ‘warrant under the Royal 
Sign Manual and continu@ ir office, usually for five 
years; their number me not exceed four. *The 
Bengal Executive, Council 
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four members, two of whom are Europeans and two 
are Indians. The statute provides that one at least 

2 _ of the four members, must be a person who, at the 
" tinge df his appointment, has been for at least 12 
* years in the service of the Crown j in India, A mem- 
ber of the Executive Council is appointed by the 
Governor to be its Vice-President. 

Ministers. -The Ministers are appointed by. the 
Governor from» among the elected members of ” the 
Legislative Council. They hold office during the 
Governor's pleasure. Their salaries are fixed by the 
Legislative Council which may pay them the same 

e Sālaries as are paid tp the memberqof the Executive 
- Council or any.smallersum. The Statute does not 
fix any limit to the number of Ministers > and some 
of the provinces ha@ye thre Ministers each ; the other 
Provinces have two each. They administer i the 
transferred subjects, and they have to depend on the 
Legislative Council for sanction of any expenditure 
in cénnection with their administration of the trans- 
ferred subjects. The Ministers are thus directly 
responsible to the Legislative Council which controls 
their administrations by putting questions, by mov- 
ifg resolutions ,and by complete financial control 
over the transferred subjects. In relation to trans- 
ferred subjects the Governor is guided by the &dvice 
of his Ministers. 
ə» Provincial Secretariate. —The Secretariats of the 
Proyjncial Governments dre divided into depart- 
“ments, each under a Secretary with subordinate offi- 
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cers, as in the case of the Supreme Government. 
The principal &xecutive departmental heads outside 
the revenue and general administrative departments 
are much the same in,all the large provinces. "In 
Bengal there are Inspectors-General of Police, Jails 
and Registration, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, the Public 
Health Commissioner, and the Supérintendent of 
the Civil Vetesinary Department. "There are also 
Chief Engineers for Irrigation and for Buildings and 
Roads. 

Governors’ Legislative Councile.—There is a 
Legislative Coumej] in every Governor's province 
which continues for three years from “its first meet- 
ing, unless sooner dissolved by the Governor. It 
consists of the members of the Executive Council 
fimdof the nominated and elected members. The 
Governor is not a member of the Legislative Council 
but has the right of addressing the Council, and may 
for that purpose require the attendance of its mem- 
bers. The number of members of the Governors’ 
Legislative Councils varies in the different provinces; 
thus the Bengal Legislative Council has got 189 
members, while the Madras, Bombay and the Uni- 
ted Provinces Legislative ‘Councils have each got 
127, 11 and 123 members respectively. The Act 
lays down that ‘‘ of the members of each Council 
not more than 20 per cent., shall be official mem- 
bers and at least 70 per cent., shall be elected miem- 
bers ;’’ all the Legislative Councils have thus a lary 
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non-official majority. More than 80 per cent. of the 
members of the Bengal Legislative Céuncil are 
elected non-officials. The first President of the 
* Provincial Legislative Council was appointed for 
« four years by,the Governor, &fter the expiry of which 
the Council has been electing its own President. 
There is also an elected Deputy President. * 
The Bengal Legislative Council_—The Legisla- 
tive Council qf the Governor of Bengal comsists 
of :—. , 
| (1) the members of the Executive Council, ex 
officio ; 
(2) one hundred and thirteen elected members; 
(3) such number of members® nominated by the 
Governor as,« with the addition of the 
membegs of - the Executive Council, 
amounts to twenty-three ; of the-members 
so nominated— — 
(a) not - more than 18 may be officials and 
not less than six shall be non-officials ; 
(b) two are persons nominated respectively 
to represent the following classes or in- 
terests, viz.—({i) the Indian Christian 
è Community, and (ii) classes which, in 
the Opinion of the Governor, are de- 
z pressed classes; and z 
(c) two are persons nominated to represent 
the labopring classes, 
The elected members af the Bengal Legislative 
* Council are directly elected by general or special 
| tė pee : 
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constituencies. A ‘general ” constituency means 4 
non-Mahomedan, Mahomedan, European or Anglo- 
Indian constituency; a special constituency means 
a Landholder’s, University or Commerce and 


Industry constituency. The qualifications of ‘an 


elector for a general constituency are those based 
om— 
(:) Community, 
(ii) residence, and * 
(iit) (a) oc@upation of a building, — 
(b) payment of municipal or cantonment 
taxes or fees, or 
Ac) peymens of cesses under the Cess Act, 
1880" or — 
(d4) payment of chaukidari “tax or union 
rate under the, Village Chaukidari Act, 
1870, or the Bengal Village Self- 
—— Government Act, 1919, or 
(e) payment of income-tax, or 
(f) military service, or 
(g) the holding of land. 

The qualifications of an elector for a special con- 
stituency like the Calcutta University constituency, 
are those set forth in the Rules in the case of that 
constituency. A person is qualified*as an elector for 
the Calcutta University constituency if he has a 
place of residence in Bengal and is a Member of the 
Senate or an Honorary Fellow of the University, or 
a graduate of the University of not less than sta 
years’ standing, ’ 
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There has been muchediscussion as tọ whether 
or not women should be admitted te the franchise. 
No definite decision on this important question was 
awived at under the Act. „Itis possible however, 
under the rules drawn up under the Act, for women 
to be plaeed on the register of voters in any province 
where the Legislative Council passes a Resolution 
to that effec Most of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils havé@now passed affirmayive Resolutions 
on women’s suffrage. 

The powers and functions of Governors’ Legis- 
lative Councils.—A Governor’s Legislative Council 
has power, subject fo certain regtrictions? to make 
laws for the peace and good government of the terri- 
tories for the time being constituting that province. 
It cannot howeve® without the previous consent of 
the Governor-General, consider any law affecting tire 
public debt of India, the discipline or maintenance 
of His Majésty’s forces in India, the relations of the 
Government with foreign princes or states, or any all- 
India central subject. Certain safeguards have been 
taken also to enable the Governor in Council to ex- 
ercise his responsibilities as regards the ‘‘ Reserved 
sfibjects.’" Tha Governor may withhold his assent 
from any Bill or return it for reconsideration by the 
Legislative Council or reserve it for consideratton by 
the Governor-General. A Bill passed by a Gover- 
nor’; Legislative Council cannot become an Act until 


the Governor-General has signified his assent to it. 
'hé Governor-General .may, instead of — to 
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or vetoing any Act passed by a Governor’s Legis- _ 


lative Council, reserve it for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure thereon. His Majesty in Conn 
may also disallow any Act. ` 
A Governor may, under certain circumstances, 
dissolve his Legislative Council: he can also pass 
laws connected with a Reserved subject even when 
the Legislative Council is not in agreement, The 
Governor may ‘* certify that the passage of such a 
Bill is ‘‘ essential for the discharge of his responsi- 
bility for the subject.” Every such Act is expressed 
to be made by the Governor, but has no validity until 
His Majesty in Council has given his assent to it, 
The Governor may also certify that a Bill placed be- 
fore the Legislative Council affects the safety or tran- 
quillity of his province and thus pmvent any further 


ceedings thereon, 
— of the Governor's Legislative Coun- 


cils has been considerably increased in the matter of 
finance. Every year the estimated annual revenue 
and expenditure is, laid in the form of a statement 
before the Council; and the proposals of Both halves 
of the provincial executive Government for the ap- 
propriation of provincial revenues are submitted te 
the vote of the Council in the form of demands , for 
grantse The Council may assent, or refuse its assent 
to a grant, or reduce tĦe amount of it, but cannot 
increase it. But proposals regarding the contribupiop 
of provinces to the Indian Government, ——— 
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officials need not be submitted to ‘the Council’s 


“e votes. In the case of demands relating to a Reserved 
s sulect, if the Council refuses its assent, the 


Governor in Council has, nevertheless, the power to 
incur the expenditure involved, if the Governor certi- 
fies that such expenditure is essential to the discharge 
of his esponsibility for the subject concerned. æ 
Besides the legislative and financml powers, the 
members may ask questions for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information on a matter of public concern; and 
any member may put supplementary questions for 
*the purpose of further elucidation Resolutions on 
any matter of public interest in the form of recom- 
mendations to Government, may also be ‘moved by 


members for discussion in the Council. The mem-. 


bers enjoy, subject to the Rules, complete {reed 
of speech in the Councils: no member is liable to 
any proceedings in any court by reason of his 
speech or vote in these Councils, or by reason of 
anything contained in any officiaP reports of the 
proceedings of these Councils. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE SUBORDINATE EXECUTIVE 


Territcfial Sub- -division—Regulation and Nor®Regulation Pro- 
vinces—Districts—District Magistrate and Collector—Pro- 
vincial Police—Military Police—Village Police—Railway Po- 
lice—Criminal Intelligence Department—Local Self-Govern- 
ment—Municipalities in Presidency Towns—Their constitu- 
tion, furfetions andgsgurces of income—The Calcutta Corpo z 
ration—District Boards—Sub-district Boards—Their consti- ⸗ 
tution, funcions and sources of Phcome. 


The.executive administration of the country, so 
fa is conducted by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments, has been des- 
cribed. An account of the Legislative Councils 
associated with those Governments came in fitly in 
the same connectiof&. It remains now to«complete 
the account of executive administration by referring 
to its subordinate branches. It is necessary, in tha 
first place, to say a few words about territorial sub- 
divisions. 

The division of the provinces of India into Regu- 
lation and Non-Regulation provinces is an old o 
The Regulation provinces were governed by a My 
tions formally made by the Governor-General ° if 
Council under the Charter Acts. The Non-Regulation® 
provinces were governed mot by „laws, made in 
accordance with ‘the forms, prescribed \by the Charter 
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Acts for legislation but by ‘executive orders of the 
Governor-General in Council. The ngn-regulation 
provinces differed from the regulation provinces, 

both as to tha system of law°under which they were 
governed and the form and composition of the 
administrative agency. The distinction has now 
become obsolete, specially in view of the introduc- 

tion of the Refarms, but traces of it remain im the 
nomenclature of the staff,—an instance of which 
is given in the next paragraph,—and in the qualifica- 

tions for administrative posts. 

. A Province is to be regarded as consisting of a 
collection of Djstricts, which are GSually split up into 

Sub-divisions and those egain into smaller circles. 

The most importam unit of administration throughout. 
British India is the district, at the head af -which 
is an officer called, in the old regulation p S, 

Collector and Magistrate, and in the non-regulation 
provinces, Deputy Commissioner. British India 

contains some 267 districts. The average area of 
a district i£ over 4,000 square miles, and the average 
population over 900,000. ‘‘ The actual districts, 

bewever, vary greatly in size and density of popula- 
tion. The Mymensingh district, in Eastern Bengal, 

for example, has a population of over 44 millions on 
an area of 6,347 square miles?’ * 

‘ p District Magistrate, that is, the Collector 
and, Magistrate of the District, is the head of the 


oJ Vide the Fifth Decennial Report on Moral and Material 
Progress of India, p. 6& . z 
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Police ‘which is one of fhe chief departments of 
executive administration. The system under which 
the police is administered differs in different pro- 
vinces, but its general organisation thréughgut 
India is based on a law "passed in 1861, and the 
manner in which its duties are to be performed is 
laid down in the Code of Criminal Procedure. A 
re- “organisation of the Police was suggested by a 
Commission appointed by the Government of India 
and certain orders have been issued by the Govern- 
ment from time to time on the report made by that 
body. — 

The Police gtablishment „under each Local 
‘Government forms in most Provinces a single force. 
The Provincial police is und&r the general control 
‘of the Inspector-General.” Polise administration 
oughout a district is under an officer styled the 
Deer Superintendent. He is responsible for the 
‘discipline and internal management of tlte force, and 
is subordinate to the District Magistrate in all 
matters connected with the preservation of peace 
and the detection and suppression of crime. Each 
district is subdivided for police purposes into sec- 
tions under Inspectors. In most provinces these 
are subsidiary police stations known as outposts. At 
the beadquarters of each district a reserve is main- 
tained underthe comrhand of an Inspector. This 
reserve serves to strengthen the police in any past 
of the district where disturbance -may be appre- 
hended or other emergency may arise. 
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A force of military police is maintained in un- 
settled frontier tracts in Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
and in*the North-West Fréntier Province.. 

Each police station has within its’ jurisdiction ` a 
number of villages, and for each village there is a 
claukidar or watchman. The foremost duty of the 
chaukidar is*to report crime, but he has many other 
functions. In towns there is a system of police sta- 


tions, outposts and beats with arrangements for 


night patrol. * e 
The railwa¥ police is organised eeparately from 
the district police, but acts in co-operation with it. 
It is, as a rule, concerned with the maintenance of 
law and order and not with keeping guard over rail- 


‘way property, whick is providedefer by the railway 


administrations. 

The Thuggee and Dacoity Department which had 
existed for many Years was abolished in 1904 and its. 
place taken by a ‘‘ Department of Central Cripaiefal 
Intelligence ’’ working under the Home Department. 
of the Government of India. The object of this de- 
partment is to collect and communicate information 
regarding organised crime committed by offenders. 
operating along the railway system, and by criminal 
tribes, wandering gangs, organised bands of dacoits, 
dhd the like, ewhose operations extend beyond the 
limits of a single province. 

Local Self-Government is now an important ele- 
ment of executive administration. It is a system of 
Babvdentively recent growth. The institutions. 
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E 
through which it is administered may be classed 


under two broad heads, namely, Municipalities and 
Boards of diffavent orders. The constitution of both 


is determined by various local Acts and is therefore | = 


not uniform all over India. s o 


First, of Municipalities. The system of elec- * 


tion of representatives of the rate-payers was 


first established in Bombay, Calcutta and” 


Madras by Acts passed in the years 1872, 1876, 
and 1878, respectively. In 1881-88 the Govern- 
ment of Lord Ripon issued orders which had 
the effect of greatly extending the principles 
of Local Self-Government. Inhabitants of both 


towns aml the coyntry were givgn a more real and e 


important share in the management ef local affairs 
than they kad hitherto possessed. A wide extension 
was now given to the elective sys®m, and indepen- 
cence and responsibility were conferred on the com- 
mittees of many towns by permitting them to elect 
a’ private citizen as Chairman in place of the execu- 
tive officer who had hitherto filled the post. 

The municipalegovernment is vested in a body 
corporate composed of municipal commissioners, or 
as they are called in Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
municipal councillors. In the gregt majority 8f 
municipalities some of the commissioners are elect- 
ed, the remainder being appointed by name or office 
under the orders of the Local Government. The 
Chairman or President of the municipal corporgbion 
is elected by the commissioners from among them- 
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selves. "Control is exercise through the- Collector 

of the District and the Commissioner of the Division. 

- , The Government may provide for the “performance 

; of enx duty which the commissioners neglect, and 

may suspend them in case of incompetence, default 

or abuse of powers. Special control is exercised over 
finance and appointments. 

Municipal functions are classified under the heads 
of public safety,*health, conveyance, and instruction. 
Within these heads the duties are many and varied. 
In order to enable them to carry out their functions, 
various powers are conferred on municipal bodies by 

«the municipal Acts and the bye-laws framed under 
= them. The principal heads of taxation are octroi ; 
taxes on houses and lands, animals anf vehicles, 
` and professions &nd trades ; tolls on roads and 
ferries ; and water, lighting, and conservancy rg 
An Act for reconstituting the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion was passed in 1923, by which the constitution 
of the Corporation has been largely democratised, and 
women’s suffrage has been introduced. The rate- 
payers of the town now elect as many as nine- 
tenths of the Councillors of the Corporation. The 
Mayor, the Deputy Mayor, the Aldermen, and 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation 
are elected by the members of the Corporation #Hself. 
The initiative in this matter was taken by Sir Suren- 
pth Banerjee, ‘at that time the Minister for 
L Self-Government. A Bill for reform of Muni- 
er cipLlities throughout Bengal is now ready and will 
z ° n 
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probably be introduced vary soon into the Bengal 


Legislative Cofincil. 
Under thé orders of Lord Ripon, issued in 1881- 


82 Boards have been established all over the toungry < 


for the transaction of local business. * The Madras * 


organisation, which provides for three -grades of 
boards, most nearly resembles the pattern set in the 
‘origipal orders. - 


Throughout, the greater part œf the province 


important villages or groups of villages are or- 
ganised as unions, each controlled by a body 
to which the time-honoured name of panchayet 


has beéh applied, These upions levy a light, 


tax on houses, mainly for sanitary purposes. 
Next in degree come, what in some parts of the 
country are called, the taluk bomrds, which form 
the agency for local works in the administrative sec- 
tions into which the districts are divided. Finally, 
there is a District Board with general ‘control over 
the local administration of the district. In Bengal 
and other provinges the law requires a District Board 
to be established in each District, but? leaves the 
establishment of subordinate local boards to the dis- 
‘cretion of the Local Government. They have been 
established in most of the districts in Bengal. 


Under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act ° 


of 191¢€ the Local Government have established a 
large number of Union Boards in the non-munfigal 
areas of Bengal. These Union Boards consist gf an 
elected majority of members, an elected Pres 
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and an elected Vice-President. They can appoint 
and dismiss Dafadars and Chaukidars, and stipervise 
and control them ; they are charged with the duty 
of improving the sanitary condition of their areas by 
clearing jungles, draining swamps, digging tanks, 
wll¢, ete., and for these purposes, they can appoint 
their own men. They can arrange for suitable places 
for the burial and cremation of the dead ; they can 
improve local roads, establish primary schools, and 
run dispensaries. For these purposes they “may 
buildup a “ Union Fund ” by levying rates on 
owners or occupiers of premises within their jurisdic- 
tion. The Union Boards are also given the power 
to try minor civil and criminal cases throygh the 
agency of ‘‘ Union Courts.’ Thee Unions are thus 
genuine self-governing ingtitutions—a re-greation of 
the village communities of by-gone days. 

The extent to which the elective prineiple h 
been introduced varies greatly in different — 
India. In the Bengal districts throughout which sub- 
district boards have been constituted, these boards 
are entitled to elect not less than half the members 
of the District Board. Two-thirds of the members 
of each sub-district board are elected in the 
more advanced districts. The local Government 
has to decide’ whether the Chairman of the 
District Board shall be elected or nominated, In 
Bengal election has beens permitted and the 
office, is now held by elected non-official gentlemen 
in'alf the districts except Darjeeling, 
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The primary duty of "the Boards is the mainte- 
nance and improvement of the means of local com- 
munication. Other impottant functions dre the 
maintenance of hospitals and dispensaries ; the pro- 
vision of drainage and water-supply ; general sanita- 
tion ; education, especialy in the elementary stag@s; 
the construction and maintenance of markets >; and 
the relief of the population in times of famine. 

The income of the boards is chiefly derived from 
provigcial rates. The other main sources are Gontri- 
butions from pxovincial revenues, "receipts from 
pounds and ferries, and fees and other payments con- 
nected with educational and medical institutions. 


— Saad 
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CHAHTER V 
THE JUDICIARY 


ieigh Courts—Their jurisdictione-Who may be High Court 
Jadges—Chfef courts—Inferior civil courts —Criminal courts, 
Grades of—Powers in regard to sentences—Juries and As- 
sessors—The Prerogative of mercy—The Judicial Committee 
of = Privy Council. 

The highest judicial tribunals in India afe the 
High Courts. By an Act of Parliament called the 
Indian High Courts Act, passed in 1861, the Crown 
was empowered to establish High Courts of Judica- 
ture for Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The judges 
were to be appointed by the’ Crown, and to hold 
office during the pleasure of the Sovereign. A High 
Court judge mus be either a member of the English 
or the Irish Bar, or of the Faculty of Advocates yin 
Scotland of not less than five years’ standitfg; or a 
member of the Civil Service of India, of not less 
than ten years’ standing, and having for at least 
three years exercised the powers of a district judge ; 
or a person having held judicial office not inferior to 
that of a subordinate judge, or judge of small cause 
gourt, for not less than five years ; or a person 
having been a pleader of a High Court for not less 
than ten years. A High Court was to consist of a 
Chief Justice and of as man judges, not exceeding 
of as the Sovereign might think fit to appoint. 





Nog lessthan one-third of the judges, including the 


cH Justice, must be barristers or advocates, and 
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not less than one-third Must be members bf the 
Civil Service of India. Each High Court was to be 
vested with administrative superintendence of all 
subordinate courts and “vith the framing of rules, 
subject to the sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council for the conduct of business. 

In pursuance of these provisions, letters patent or 
chartess were issued in 1862, and re-issued in 1865, 
to constitute tle High Courts of Bengal, Madras, 
aud Bombay, and in 1866 a similar charter created 
a High Court at Allahabad. The Indian High 
Courts: Act, 1911, increased the maximum number 
of judges of an Prelian High Ceurt from sixteen to” 
twenty, provided that ‘ additional "judges could be 
appointed for a term not exceeding two years, and 
gave power to establish new High Courts from time 
to time=es they might be needed. THs enabled the 
creation of a High Court for Bihar and Orissa in 
1916, the conversion of the Chief Court of the 
Punjab into a High Court in 1919, and also the 
recent creation of the Rangoon High „Court for 
Burma. The High Court of Fort William at 
Calcutta has jurisdiction in Bengal and Assam. Its 
civil jurisdiction may be classified as follows: j 

(1) Ordinary original jurisdiction in respect of 
suits of every descriptien, except small causes, with- 
in the Presidency town of Calcutta. | 

(2) Extraordinary original jurisdiction, by w. ich 
it may remove and try any suit on the file of a 
ordinate court under certain circumstances. 
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Pua (3) Jurisdiction as a court of appeal'from District 

= ial udgesand in some cases from Subordinate Judges. 

. (4) Jurisdiction in fopard to the persons and 
estates of infants, idiots and lunatics. A 

(5) Jurisdiction as a court for the relief of insol- 
vents., . 

(6) Admiraléy, ecclesiastical, testamentary and 
intestate jurisdiction. 

(7) Jurisdiction in matters matrimonial between 
Christian subjects of the Government. 

„ « The criminal jurisdiction of the court “Thay be 
divided under the following heads: 

(1) Ordinary original“ jurisdiction in ‘respect of 
cases committed te the sessions by the Presidency. 
_ Magistrate. . ial >. * 

Trials are always held with the aid of juries. 

(2) Extrdordinary original jurisdiction in respect 
of offences committed outside the limits of the Presi- 
dency town, and brought before éhe court under 
special circimstances. 

(3) Jurisdiction as a court of appeal, reference 
aid revision. , 

: The High Coyrts of Bombay and Madras have 
powers similar to those of the Calcutta High Court. 
The Allahabad High Court exercises no ordinary, 
origi} al jurisdiction except as regards criminal pro- 
ceediigs against European British subjects. 

ae ere is now only .one Chief Court in India, 
ca the Chief Ceurt for Oudh established recent- 
ly at Lucknow. Itis constituted on the ‘model of 


f. e * 
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the High Courts, but it deriyes its authority from 
the Indian Legislature, and is composed of a Chief 
Judge and Judges appointed by the Goverho- 
General in Council. In each of the other provinces 
the place of the High Court or Chief Court is taken 
by one or more Judicial Commissioners who are 
appoimted by the Government of India. Such Judi- 
cial Commission®rs exercise in respect of all Courts 
subject to their appellate jurisdiction the same 
powers of revision and supervision as the High 
Courts: do with respect to the courts subordinate to. 
them. They deri¥@ their authérity from various 
Indian enactments. There,are Judicial Commis- 
sioners in the Central Provinces, North-West 
Frontier . Province, Coorg, Sind, and Chota- 
Nagpuri—s 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the in- 
ferior civil courts in each province are determined 
by special Acts or Regulations. In Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Assam, and the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, there are the following classes of 
Civil courts, namely, the court of (1) the districy 
judge, (2) the additional judge, (3) fhe subordinate 
judge, and (4) the munsif. The jurisdiction of 
district judges, additional judges, and subordinate 
judges, extends to all original suits for the Je 
being cognizable by civil courts. The jurisdiction of 
the munsif is ordinarily limited *to the suit f 
which the value does not exceed 1 ,000 Rupees, anf 
Rs. 2,000 in special cases.. In the residency town 
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as well' as in the mofussil, ¢hefe are Courts of Small 
Causes for the trial of petty cases. “ 

Ordinarily one District and Sessions Judge is ap- 
peinted to each administrative district. Apart from 
his judicial finctions, original and appellate, he has 
administrative control over, and the distribution of 
business among, all other civil courts within the dis- 
trict. < For tkese offices, members of the Indian 
Civil Service čr of the Provincial Civil Service are, 
generally, selected. 

The arrangements for the administration of 
justice in criminal cases by courts subordinate to. 
the High Courts gre briefly as_ follows: fn every 
province thers is a certain number of divisions,— 
each division consisting of districts—im each of 
which a court of s€ssions is established, presided over 
by a sessions judge. Additional, joint, and assistaxt. 
sessions judges may also be appointed. To each 
district a Magistrate called the District Magistrate 
is attached. Any number of subordinate Magis- 
trates that may be required,—eiher joint magis- 
trates, assistant magistrates, deputy magistrates, 
or sub-deputy magistrates,—are appointed in the 
district, subject to the general control of the 
District Magistrate. In the towns of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay there are magistrates ealled 
idency p» Magistrates. In regard to the degree 
ower or authority in the infliction of, sen- 
teņdės, Magistrates are divided into three classes. 
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F apd they are called Magistrates with either first. 
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class powers, second’ cless powers, or third class. 
powers. . 

A High C6éurt may pass any sentence authorised 
by the Penal Code or other law. A Sessions Judge 
may pass any sentence authorised by law but the 
sentences of death are subject to confirmation by the 
High Court. Trials before courts of sessions are con- 
ducted with the aid either of assessors who merely 
assist but do nog bind the judge by their opinions, or 
of jurors, according to the general orders of the 
Local Government. The Sessions Judge, if he 
considers that a jury has returned a wrong verdict, 
may simit theegase to the High Court which is 
empowered to set aside or modify the finding. A 
jury consists of nine persons in trials before a 
High Court, and in other trials® of such uneven 
number up to 'nine, as may, be prescribed by the 
Local Government. Unanimous verdict of a High 
Court jury is final even if the judge happens to: 
disagree. 

The prerogative of mercy may be exercised in 
India by both the Governor-General in Council and 
the particular local Government concerned, with- 
out prejudice to the superior power of the Crown. ®*° 

The Crown has by prerogative an inherent 
gener@l power, controlled and regulated by Acts 
of Parliament, to hear appeals rom its subjects 
beyond the seas; and that power is now exer set?’ 
through the Judicial Committee of the JAjvy 
Council under a statute of .18388 and some 4 
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later statutes. To the eJudicial Committee the 
Sovereign may refer any matter whatever for 
advice ; but, apart from this, the @onditions of 
appegl “from India are regulated by the Charters 
of the High Courts, supplemented, as to civil cases, 
by, the provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure 
and rules of the Council itself. In criminal 
cases @ right of appeal is given—ordinarily subject 
to the opinio of the High Court, hat the case is 
a fit one for appeal—from any judgment, order, 
or sentence of a High Court made in the exercise of 
original jurisdiction, or in any criminal case where 
à point of law hag been reseryed for th®opinion 
ofthe High Court. But the Judicial Committee 
may, if they think fit, ‘give special leave to appeal, 
independently ofthe provisions of the law of 
British India. f = 
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CHAPER VI 


REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


Land revenue no tax —Settlements classified —Permanent, Za- 
minodari or Talukdari, and Ryotwari—Their incidence — 
Sources of ravenue other than taxation—Land revenue— 
Opium—F8rests—Tributes and Contributions—Post Office, 
Telegraphs, Railways, Irrigation Works—Taxes—Salt— 
Excise—Customs—Stamps—Provincial Cesses—The Income 
Twy—Registration Fees—Chief Heads of Expenditure—Cjvil 
Departments—Mi#ellaneous Civil ‘Charges—The Post Office, 
Telegraphs and the Mint—Irrigation—Civil Works—Interest ° 
on Public Debt—Military Expenditure— Extraordinary 
Charges—Character of the Home Ch#tges—Control of Indian 

e finance—Decentralisation, Meston Committee's recommenda- 

tidns.* 


Revenu% in India is derived partly from taxation P 
and partly, from sources other than taxation. The 
most important? of all the sources of revenue is the 
Land. revenue, and this, according to many eminent 
English writers, is not derived from taxation propeply, 
so called. From time immemoriai, says Sir John 
Strachey, ruling power throughout India has been * 
entitled to a share of the produce of every acre of 
land, unless it has transferred Yr limiifed its ght, 
and this share is the so-called land revenue 

Settlements of land reyenue in India are g-is 
classified under two heads; ` (1) Permanent .séttle-* 
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ments; (2) Temporary settl&ments. The latter fall: 
under two heads: (i) Zamindari, in some provinces- 
scalled Malguzari or Talukdari; (ii) Ryotwari. 

= 3 Permanent , Settlement of the Land Revenue- 
was created in “Bengal i in 1793. Government found 
a class of mildlemen, called Zamindars, who col- 
lected the land revenue and the taxes, and Govern- 
ment declared “ them to be proprietors of the land. 
The land revenue, representing the® share of the 
produce or rental to which the State was entitled, 
was fixed and made unalterable for ever. It was- 
the intention of the Permanent Settlement,-not 
e — 
only to fix for ever the land revemfle of the Zamin- 
"dars, but, at the same ime, secure to. the ryot =» 
fixity of tenure and fixity of rent. The permanently 
settled districts cover the greater part of Bengal, 
parts of the United Provinces and Madrase and a 
fèw other isolated tracts. 

In Zamindari Settlements the landlord or pro- 
prietary group pays the land revenue to the State, 
whether tha land is cultivated by the revenue- 
payers themselves or by their rent-paying tenants. 
The village, and not each field or block, is the 
unit of assessmént. Government has usually no- 

€ dealings with individual cultivators. These settle- 
ments exist mainly in the United Provinces, the 
Pun theWentr | Provinces, and Orissa. In the 






Punjib and the Central Provinces, the ordinary 


. — of settlement is twenty years, and in the- 
"oth provinces thirty years.  . 
. : i. ate 
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In a Ryotwari Setélement the ryot holds his 
dand in proprietary right, subject to the payment 
of the assefsed revenue, which is fixed for a period} -== 
of thirty years. He, has the option of resigging- 
his entire holding, or any individůal field, at the* 
end of the agricultural year. His improvements 

‘cannot be made a ground for increasing his assess- 
ment at the time of the periodieal setslement. 
He can sell, gmortgage, or let hi$ land to any one 
without requiring the consent of the Government, 
and at his death the land descends to his children 
according to the rules of inheritance. He is a 
peasalic propriesogy and the eggagement of Govern-s 
ment is with him. This kind of settlement exists « 
‘in Bombay, Burma, Assam and Berar, and in the 

greater part of Madras. _ ° 7 

a ja „the Zamindari areas the amount of the 

_ periodical assessment is generally rather less than | 
-one-half of the ascertained or assessed rental 

enjoyed by the proprietors. In the Ryotwari tracts 

the incidence varies.in different provinces from one- 

fifth to one-twenty-fifth of the gross ‘value of the 

. produce. 

Opium is next among the saurces of reverfue 
other than taxation. The opium revenue is raised , 
partPy by a monopoly of the production of the drug, 

and partly by the levy of a duty oÑ all opium expprted 

from Indian States by sea or introduced from jhem 

_into British India. Though the boppy will grw in . 
-most parts of British India, its cultivation jn ° 
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British territory, with the exception of insignificant 
tracts, is permitted only in parts off Bengal and 


— fho United Provinces. In these two prévinces the 


' timber and 6th 
"of the Government of India to the Crown, _ practi-* 





‘Crop, is grown under the gontrol of a Govern- 
‘ment departmént which determines the total area 
to be placed under the crop in each year. The 
cultivator of opium in these monopoly districts has 
to takes out a*licenmse. The license fee and the 
duty already mtntioned are the mgin sources of 
the opium revenue. This revenue has however 
been steadily falling off of late as the Government 
of China has. recently, forbidden the use of the 
erag and itsimport. . of * 

e Next may be mentioned Forest. The Forest 
revenue is almost entirely derived from the sale of 
sr forest produce. Before the transfer 





@ally nothing had been done towards the preserva- 
tion of the forests of India, which are very extensive: 
and valuable. They cover altogether some 250,000. 
square miles, and are now looked after by the Forest. 
EPUA, 

Tributes and contributions from Indian States: 

aré another source. They are paid chiefly in lieu of 
eformer obligations to supply, or maintain troops, and 
are a small return for the duty undertaken by the 

e Goyernmght in ensuring the peace of the 










cobn | 
er importaht sources of income are the Post 


y *Office, Telegraphs, Railways and Irrigation Works. 
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The following are the main sources of tevenue 
obtained by taxation : 

1. Salt,* The salt revenue is raised by a duty, ec 
on all salt imported intowr manufactured in India." 
The rate of duty has in past times ranged from one- * 
fiffh of a rupee in Burma to 3Ẹ rupees in Bengal per 
maund. The present duty is Rs. 1-4-0 per maund 
everywhere. Successive reductions of *duty, have led 
to a large incwease in the »consurfiption of salt 
throughout India. Salt is not only imported from 
beyond the sea but is manufactured in different parts 
of India and is obtained from pits of Rajputana, and 
the salf mines of the Punjab. ‘he duty, is levied at * 
the place of manufacture or at the port of importa- * 
tion. r 9 
Some of the salt sources ‘belong %o, or ate worked 
uhder, the direct control of the various Governments ~ 
in whose jurisdictions they are located; others aro 
owned by private individuals. The salt supply of 
India is not therefore a Government monopoly, and 
the importation 6f salt from foreign countries is 
freely permitted. Manufacture is not allowed where 
the circumstances are such as to render proper 
collection of the duty impracticable, as for instance, 
in the sea-coast districts of Bengal. 

The duty on salt is the only obligatory tax which 
falls upon the masses of the populafion. 

2. Hzxcise. The excise revenye is derived ftom 
intoxicating liquors, hemp drugs, cdcaine and oygitm . 
consumed in the country, grid is levied in thegférm ° 

n ` . 
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of duty*on manufacture and fees for sale licenses. 
The revenue under this head generally shows: a 
. steady increase, and it is said that the chief cause of 
ingrease is improved administration and the suppres- 
sion of illicit distillation and sale, which statement 
is questioned by many. 
* 8. Customs. The customs revenue is mainly 
derived from (t) the general import duty of 1] per 
cent. on the Value of the goods, (b) special import 
duties, such as those on alcoholic drinks, motor cars 
and petroleum, and (c) export duties on rice, rice- 
flour and jute. All cotton yarns and thread, whether 
e fmported or manufagtured in Ingin, are frée from 
e duty, but a duty of 11 per cent. ad valorem is im- 
posed on all woven “cotton goods imported from 
abroad. The profiucts of the hand-loom industry are 
exempted. The Government of India have power to 
impose countervailing duties on goods (sugar, for 
instance) which have received a bounty, 

4. Stamps. The stamp revenue is derived 
partly from stamps on commercial papers, such as 
bonds, ‘cheques, bills of exchange, receipts, and the 
like ; and partly from fees levied by means of stainps 
cù plaints, petitions and other documents filed in 

e courts. : 

5. Provincial Rates on Cesses. Most of “these 

are, imposed om land for local purposes, such 
as pesses for expenditure on roads, schools, 
‘tals, canals ae service, patwaris, and the 
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` The Income Taz. This is what is, called a 
— tax, that is, a tax paid direct as money. An 
indirect tax sis a tax imposed on goods, such as a tax 
on salt or liquor or cotton goods. Every pesson who 
purchases a taxed article really pays a, tax, for the 
prices are higher by reason of the tax imposed on it. 
The tax being included in the prices is not paid 
-direct and separately as a tax, in the form of money. 


A poll-tax is a direct tax because it has to .be paid i 


direct as a tax in the form of money. A license tax 
is of the same description. An income tax is also 4 
direct tax because it has to be paid direct in the 
form*sf money by the person who receives & taxable 
income, or a deduction is madè from the amount of 


the income by the person who gives it, In pur- a 


chasing taxed salt a persoh is notgeconscious that he 


‘is paying a tax, and in such a case he is said to pay 


an indirect tax. 

Income derived from salaries and pensions, or 
from interest on securities, if amounting to more 
than Rs. 2,000, but less than Rs. 5,000 per annum 
‘should pay 5 pies in the rupee. Income derived from 
other sources pay according to a graded scale. All 


incomes of less than Rs. 2,000 a year are exempted — 


from payment of the tax, In the case of incomes 
whieh exceeded the sum, of Rs. 5,000 per annum the” 
tax was enhanced in’the following way—(1) Incomes 
from Rs, 5,000 to Rs. 9,999 pay § pies in the ripe ; 
(2) Incomes from Rs, - 10,000 Rs. 24,999 pay 9 
Pios in the rupee ; (3) Incomes 4 Rs. 25, —* ‘and, 
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upwards pay.lanna in the rupee. Profits of 
eompanies are assessed at the one amna rate. The 
tax is not levied on profits or incomes derived from 
- agriculture, or on military, salaries of less than’ 
Rs? 67000 a year. 

7. Fees for the registration of instruments. 
These constitute a small source of income. 

Recently, the whole scheme of taxation in India— 
central; provincial and local—has been investigated 
by the Taxation Enquiry Committee. In November, 
1923, at a conference between the financial 
representatives of the Provincial Governments and 
the Government of India, a pies e was «passed 
"recommending the f appointmenb an expert 
* committee on Taxation. The — was duly 
formed in 1924 ugder the presidency, of Sir Charles. 
Todhunter with the following main tetms of 
reference :— | 

(1) To examine the manner in which the burden 
of taxation is distributed at present between the 
different classes of the population. . 

(2) To censider whether the whole scheme of © 
taxation—central, provincial, and local—is equitable 
and in accordance with economic principles, and, if 
not, in what respects it is defective. 

“ (8) To report on the suitability of alternative 
sources of ‘taxation 

(The Committe?’ «made exhaustive enq s and 
its repor? in February, 1926, 
ut volume of pearly, 450 printed piem 
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is a store Of valuable information and illuminating 
suggestions. Important recommendations have been 
made regarding the revision of land revenue, 
customs duties, income tax and judicial stamps. 
In the Simla session of 1926, Sir Basi] Blackétt,® 
the Finance Member of the Government of India, 
moved a resolution in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly recommending to the Governor-General 
in Countil that he. be pleased to take into considera- 
tion the report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee. But after a brief discussion, considera- 
tion of the report was adjourned sine die. This, 
however™did not mean that the Committee’s. 





recommendations were to be shefved finally. They i 


may be accepted and given effect to by the 
Government from time to tirhe.* ə 

eThe chief heads of State expenditure are as 
follows :— 

1. Civil Departments. These include (a) 
General Administration, (b) Courts of Justice, (c) 
Police, (d) Marine,, (e) Education, (f Medical, (g) 
Political, (h) Ecclesiastical, (i) Minor Departments, 
such as the Survey of India, the Botanical and 


Geological surveys, the Meteorological and otheg ~ 


scientific departments, experjmental cultivation, 
emigraéion and various other heads. 

The charge for gentral adminiagration represents 
the cost ofthe whole administrati down to hę 


à 1 
| * ® India in 1926-27, by J. 3.0fsapn 236-37. i’ 
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grade of Commissioners of Divisions. If includes 
charges on account of the noose the Governors, 
Chief Commissioners, Councils, etc. 

2. Miscellaneous Civil Okatan These include 
"territorial and political pensions, stationery and 
printing, etc. 

8. The Post Office, Telegraphs, and the Mint. 

4. Irrigation. 

Civil Works. These include mainly roads 
and buildings. 

6. Interest on the “Public Debt. The Public 
Debt includes an Ordinary Debt and a Public Works 
, Debt or Debt which is incurred a ior constraéting or 
-carrying on Publie Works. | 

as Military Expertliture. This éncludes the 
cost of maintaiping thé afmy and carrying out mili- 
‘tary works. . 

8. Extraordinary Charges. These include: 

(a> Military operation. 

(6) Special defences. 

(c) Famine relief. o 

(@) Construction of railways from revenue. 

What are called Home charges have already 
deen included under some of the heads enumerated. 
‘The greater part of them consists of payments on 
account of capital and material supplied by Emgland, 
— belong to a gosmmercial rather than an adminis- 
ive class of" transactions. A portion represents 
ugough and ion payments; other chief items 
~~ re} enue hecount; interest and manage- 
= - ‘ 
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ment of debt: gtores; ‘* — — 


civil administration ; marine: per 


Final responsibility for the control of the finances* 


of India has been placed by’ Parliament on the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. The Secretary of State has 
delegated to the Government of India large powers 
under which it can sanction fresh expenditurg and 
create new offices of minor importance. In cases of 
emergency there if practically no limit tothe finan- 
cial powers which the Government of India ex- 
ercises. 

An efficient system of public ‘accounts ‘and of 
strict financial contrfi¢throughout India was estab- 


lished in 1860 by Mr. James Wilson, the first finance 


member of the Governor-General’s Counæ! under 
the | Crown. The whole of the revenue from all the 


provincës o$ British India were treated as belonging 


to a single fund, expenditure from which could *he 
authorised by the Governor-General in Council alone. 
The Provincial Governments ` were allowed no dis- 
cretion in sanctioning fresh charges, | z 
The system was found extremely inconvenient 
and to remedy its defects Lord Mayo in 1871 intro- 


duced the system of making a fixed “grant to egch 





Local Government for the admin tion of the 





Provincfal services requiring it t 


for any 
additional expenditure by the exergiga if. 









onomy 
and the imposition, where necessary, of | taxes. 
The system had been known as finan sial cette 
sation. The revenues -from land, : 


ar P% excise, 
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J 
assessed taxes and fom® minor sources, were shared 
in varying proportions between the Imperial’ and 
«Provincial Governments. Revenues from all the 
other, larger sources were &4ppropriated exclusively for 
Imperial purposes. An arrangement was made un- 


der which each Provincial Government received for 


a specified term, usually for five years, certain 
revenues from which it had to meet certain «harges. 
These charges hadto be incurred, fenerally, in res- 
pect of civil administration, collection of land 
revenue, courts of Justice, jails, police, education, 
medical services, civil buildings and roads, and seve- 
ral other Beads) The -Locale@overnments had the 
power to managethe revenues assigned to them: 
they gof the benefit of any economies they might 
effect; and they received either the. whole or 
a share of any increase of revenue that might arise 
dusing the periodof the arrangements. 

The above state of affairs has now passed away 
as a result of the changes introduced by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. The auth8rs of the report had 
urged ‘‘ the necessity of complete separation: between 
the finances of the Central Government and those of 
the various Proyincial Governments, and to this end 
had outlined a scheme. Their main recommenda- 
tions wepe that yo heads of gevenue should continue 
divided that land revenue, irrigation, excise and 
judicial stamps ‘should be completely provincialised, 
and income tax and general stamps should 
-beco A heaus of revenue. In as much as 
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under their re-arrangemer™ the Government of India 
‘would lose heavily, the scheme proposed that con- 
tributions shéuld be levied on the provinces to make 


up the deficit. For the*purpose of fixing the prévih- 7 


cial contributions, the authors of the Report chose 
an assessment proportionate to the gross surplus 
which each province would enjoy under the new allo- 
cation of resources. In order to fix thé standatd on 
an equitable stale of contribution a committee was 
appointed in January, 1220, to investigate the finan- 
cial relations between the new central and provincial 
‘Goveraments. This Committee was presided over by 
Lord Meston. It Was particularly concerned to deter- 
mine first the contributions which weré to be paid 
‘by the various provinces to the central Government 
for the financial year 1921-22, and secondly the 
‘modificatjons to be made in the provincial contribu- 
tions with a view to their equitable gistribution. 
‘The Committee proposed that the receipts from 
‘General Stamps should be credited to the provinces 
and not to the cerftral Government, and, suggested 
a plan. by which the provincial Governments were 
to contribute 988 lakhs to the central Governmeng 
in 1921-22. The standard contribution of the pro- 
vinces was also fixed, as proportions Of the total 
contribution necessary fo make unthe deficit of the 
Government of India, this proporti being 19 Bex 
cent. from Bengal; 18 per cent§ from the United 
Provinces; 17 per cent. from Madr: 18 per nt. 
from Bombay; 10 per cent. from Hhar and Ostat 
n . e. 
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9 per cant. from the Punjab; 63 per cent. from. 
Burma; 5 per cent. from the Centtal Provinces; 
and 24 percent. from Assam. The Committee re- 
commended that contributiogs should be readjusted 


**to this stand@ard percentage by equal increments 


over a period of seven years.’’ * 
This settlement, however, did not please every- 
body and indeed, it pleased very few. A predomi- 


nantly agricultural province like tha Punjab gained’ 
appreciably by having the whole of the land revenue: 


instead of only a part as hitherto, but provinces 
like Bengal and Bombay, with considerable indus- 


e tries, were in a far,less happy ppgition. Thy pro- 


a 









vided the bulk of the Indian revenue from income- 


tax and yet they could not hope for aftything ex- 
cept a very smallraction of the revenues thus pro- 
vided. Madras, too, had special caus® of com 
„against the settlement. By far the heaviest i 
` contribution, namely, 348 lakhs, was demanded 
from her and her people and the Madras Govern- 
ment felt this sacrifice very keenèy. The Govern- 
ment of India under the stress of its own over- 






ard, and so the Reforms opened with 


what some of the provinces regarded as a crippling 
levy, on their revenues. It must be added that the 


— immediatel following the Meston Settlement: 
brought little piness to the provincial financial 
deptytments. The ss question of the financial’ 


229 








ndia in -1920, pp. 76-77. 
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riding necessity, had no alternative but to adhere to- 
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relations ‘between the Gevernment of India’and the 
Provincial Governments is now being investigated . 
by the Indlan Statutory Commission on gonstitu- . 
tional reforms presided 6ver by Sir John Simon: e 

India pays no tribute to England :* nor, on the * 
ether hand, does she receive any financial aid from 
England in the administration of her concerns. The 
entirg cost of the maintenance of the Indian Empire, 
including the cest of the Army is Borne by India 
herself. 
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CHAPTER VII 


a 
THe INDIAN STATES. 


Indian States—Their number and character—Powers and 
duties of the British Government—Authority of Indian 
States how “limited—Doctrine of Lapse—Abandamment 
of the principle—arrangements in case of failure of heirs 
of Indian rulers—the Chamber of Princes. 


The expression ‘‘ India ” includes not only the 

e territories comprised. in British India, that is i say, 
the territories governed by the drown through the 
Governor-General of Indis or any officer subordinate 
to him, but, also éhe territories of Indian Princes 
or Chiefs under the suzerainty of His Majesty. The 
number of Indian States is at the preSent day 
“nearly 700. · Of these, however, not more than 60 or 
70 are States of major importance ; whilst very many 
(particularly in the Bombay Presidency which con- 
tains over Half the total number) represent only petty 
chiefs and feudatories. The area and population of 
X States have been given in an earlier part 
of the book which shows that the area of their terri- 
tories is enormous, being more than a thjrd of 
the total area of tè Indian peninsula, though the 
population is only ə little less than a fourth of the 
total for the who# Indian -Empire. Some of the 
. morí important indian States may be mentioned 
here. They aré Hyderabad,’ Mysore, Travancore, 
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Kashmir’ and Jammu, *Baroda, Gwalior,” Indore, 
Udaipur, Jaipur, and Bhopal. These ten States" 
contain, between them, two-fifths of the area and * 
over half the total pSpulation of all the fndfan, . 
States. 

* Inthe case of every Indian State the British 
Government, as the paramount power— 

(é) exercises exclusive control over the foreign 
relations of thé State ; 

(ii) assumes a general, but limited, responsibility 
for the internal peace of the State ; 

(i) assumes a special responsibility for the . 
safety and welfR® of British sub jects resident in . 
the State ; and > 

(tv) requires subordinate co-opgration in the task 
of resisting foreign aggression and maintaining in- 
‘ternal osder. 

All the Indian States, on the oéher hand, ir 
virtue of the territorial rights which they possess, 
enjoy some measure of internal sovereignty. Sub- 
ject, in every case, to the reservation ofsjurisdiction 
over British subjects and over cantonmant towns - 
in Indian States occupied by British troops, subjact 
also to an understanding as to the strength of the 
armed forces which an Indian State may maintain, 
the British Government and he rulers of Indian 
States divide this sovereignty -hptween them” én 
proportions which differ greatly’ according tq, the 
history and importance of the sejeral State 
which are regulated by treatie _ or less 
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engagemtnts, partly by sanads or charters, and partly 


.by usage. The maximum of sovereignty enjoyed 
“. by any of their rulers is represented bY a prince 


like the Nizam of Hyderabad, who coins money, 


*faxes his subjects, and inflicts capital punishment 


without appeal. The minimum of sovereignty is. 
represented by the lord of a few acres in Kathiawar, 
who efjoys intmunity from British taxation, and 
exercises some shadow of judicial authority.” * The 
constitutional position of the Indian States in their 
relations to the Government of India has been 
further emphasised by Lord Reading in his famous. 


"letter, dated 27th March, 1926, «dressed to » His. 


E 


Exalted Highness, the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

An Indian State has not any inttrnational 
existence. It cannot make war. It cannot enter 
into any treaty, engagement, or arrangement’ 
with any of its neighbours. It cannot ini- 
tiate or maintain diplomatic relations with any 
foreign Power in Europe, Asia or elsewhere. The 
British Goyernment have the power to main- 
tain and it is their duty to maintain peace and: 
order in the territories of Indian States. They 
practically give a guarantee to an Indian ruler 
e against the risk of being dethroned by insurrec- 
tion ; and this involves a similar guarantee td his. 
syubjécts against intolerable misgovernment. The 
supremacy of e British Government over 





all > Indian Sa ae in India was declared in 1877,- 


e 
~ * Ilbert, 
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overnment of Tndia,, p. 165. 
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in a more emphatic form than it had received before, 
‘by the assumption by Queen Victoria of the title of 
Kaisari-Hingd, Empress of India. 

Lord Dalhousie had adopted and enforced | what a = 
was called the ‘‘doctrine of lapse,» that is, the, 
‘principle that where an Indian prince died without a 
natural heir, his territory should lapse, and the 
British Government should take ppssession of it, 
and fio adopted son should be permitted to succeed. 
This principle was abandoned after the Mutiny of 
1857. On the occasion of that terrible crisis the 
Indian — all remained faithful. Lord Canning 
obs@fved : “ These patches of Native Governmept , 
served as a break-water to the ‘storm, which wouig S 
otherwiseshave swept over us in one great wave.’ 
Before Lord Canning left India ẹ sanad was issued 
*to each of the ‘principal Hindu chiefs, assuring him, 
in the name of the Queen, that on failure of natural 
heirs the British Government would récognise any 
-adoption of a successor made by himself or by any 
future chief of the State in accordance with Hindu 
Law or the customs of his race. The Mahomedan 
-chiefs received assurances that every form of succes- 
sion allowed by Mahomedan Law to be legitimate 
would be recognised by the Government. From the | 
_prineiple.thus laid down there has been no departure. 
Where there has been no adoption the British Gov- 
ernment select a successor, and‘ig a case of minorrty 
they make arrangements for the proper condugp of 
tthe administration. y | f. Bact = 
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It should be noted here that the expression. 
‘Indian States” does not connote any particular 

- form of government. The one characteristic 

* feature ommon ‘to the administrations of these 
 ebtates is the personal rule of the princes. The au- 
thors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on consti- 
tutional Reforms have thus described these States: 

E They are in all stages of development, patriarchal, 
feudal, or more ,advanced, while in „2 few States- 

are found the beginnings of representative institu- 
tions. The characteristic features of all of them, 
however, including the most advanced, are the- 

„ Personal rhle of the prince and his controlðver 

legislation and, administration of justice.” 

Along with the inaugfration of the Reformed 
Constitution in Beitish India, a Chamber of Princes 
has been established by a Royal Proclamation, datede 
the 8th February, 1921. The Chamber consists of 
“* Members * and “ Representative Members.’" 
The *‘ Members ” of the Chamber are— . 

(i) Rulers of States who enjoyed permanent 
dynastic salutes of 11 guns or over on the 1st Janu- 
ary, 1920 ; and . 

e (ii) Rulers of States who exercise such full or prac- 
tically full internal powers as in the opinion of the 
* Viceroy qualify them for admission to the Chamber. 

The “ Represéntative Members of the 
Ckamber are such Rulers of States not qualified for 
admjssion under sub-clauses (i) and (ii) above, as 

~~ zene | ə appointed [pas the Regulations. — 
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The.Chamber is a deliberative, consultative and 
advisory, but not an execůtive body. The following 
extract from His Majesty the King-Emperor’s Pro-. 
clamation referred to. above ‘clearly explains the . 
position and functions of this newly constituted 
Chamber of Princes : —‘*‘ In My former Proclamation ° 
I repeated the assurance given on many occasions 
by My Royal predecessors and Myself, of My deter- 
min@tion ever to maintain unimpaired the privileges, 
rights and dignities of the Princes of India. The 
Princes may rest assured that this pledge remains 
inviolate and inviolable. I now authorise My Vice- 
royo publish the terms of the constitution of the 
new Chamber. My Viceroy Will take its counsel® 
freely in, matters relating to the territories of the ° 
Indian States generally, and in matters that affect 
.thosé territories jointly with British India or with 
the test of My Empire. It will have no concern 
with the internal affairs of individual States or theif 
Rulers or with*the relations of individual States to 
My Government, while the existing rights of the 
States and their freedom of action will be in no way 
prejudiced or impaired. It is My earnest hope 
that the Princes of India will take regular part in 
the deliberations of the Chamber but attendance 
wil} be a matter of choice, not of constraint. There 
will be no obligations upon any member to record 
his opinion, by vote or otherwige, upon any qu®stion 
that may come under ———— and it is further 
My desire that, at the discreti)n of My ab Ae an e 
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opportunity shall be given, to any Prince who has 
not takeñ a part in the deliBeration of the ‘Chamber 
„to record his views on any question that the 
", Chamber, has had under its consideration.” 
e The Chamber of Princes*was formally inaugu- 
"Fated on the Sth of February, 1921, by H. R. H. 
the Duke of Connaught. 

In the Chamber of Princes we have, perhaps, one 
of the faost momentous or pregnant of the constitu- 
tional changes Which have been refently effected. 
Created for the discussion of matters of common 
interest to the different States, it may not be able 
to exclude from its purview the one topic of supgeme 

“imfterest to them all—the growth of free institutions 

- across their borders. The spread of the movement 
into the States will be watched, views exchanged, 
and competitive schemes of concession designed. , 
As the process develops, we may expect that the 
old arbitrary sway of many of the Princes will be 
tempered by popular assemblies with increasing 
ambitions and powers. ‘‘ Free from the dynastic 
tradition of formal -alliance with" Britain, these 
rejuvenated communities will come to find the need 
for closer political relations with the administrations 
in British India.” * This was also the political 
wision of the duthors of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report: ‘*‘ Our conception of the eventual future of 
Indiacs a sisterhood of States, self-governing in all 
— of purely loal or provincial interest. Over 


: 
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this cohgeries of States would preside a Central 
Government, increasingly representative of and res- 


ponsible to the people of all of them ; deali®g with - 


matters both internal and external, of common 
interest to the whole of India ; and representing” the S 
interests of all India on equal terms with the self- ~ 
governing units of the British Empire. In this 
picture there is a place also for the Native States. 
It is possible that they too will wish to be associated 
for certain purposes with the organisation of British 
India.” 

The problem of the Indian States and the 
naturè and character of their relations with the 


Government of fifdia are nov being thoroughly 


examined by the States Enquiry Committee pre- 
sided over by Sir Harcourt Butler. , 
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hd 


THE QUEEN’S PROCLAMATION. * 


Victoria, by the grace of God of the United’ 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and ofthe 
Colonies and Dependencies thereof in #urope, Asia 


Africa, America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender 
of the Faith. 

Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have re- 
solved, by and wėth the advice and consent ofthe + . 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
Parliament *assembled, to “take upon ourselves the 
Government of the territories in Ifdia, heretofore 


5 : 
* Queen Victoria's Letter to the Earl of Derby, August 15, 
1858, which is here given, enables us to form some idea of the » 

spirit which breathes through the Queen's Proclamation :— 

'" The Queen bas asked Lord Malmesbury to explain in de- 
tail to Lord Derby her objection to draft of Proclamation for 
India. TheQueen would be glad if Lord Derby Would write 
it himself in his excellent language, bearing in mind that it is. 
a female Sovereign who speaks to more than 100,000,000 of, 
Eastern people on assuming the direct Government over them. 
after a bloody civil war, giving them pledges which her future e 
reign if to redeem, and explaining the principles of her Gov- 
ernment. Such a document should breathe feelings of generosity, 
benevolence, and religious feeling, pointing out the privileges 
which the Indians will receive in being placed on an equality 
with the sub‘ects of the British Crown and the prosperity 
following in the train of civilisation.” 


> 7 + 
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administered in trust Tor us by the- ‘Honourable 
Eastindia Company : 
Now, therefore, we do by these presents notify 
an “ant declare that, by the advice and consent aforesaid, 
we have taken upon ourselves the said Govern- 
ment ; and we hereby call upon all our subjécts 
within the said territories to be faithful, and to 
bear true allegiance to us, our heirs and successors, 
and to submit themselves to the authority of those 
whom we may hereafter, from time to time, see 
fit to appoint to administer the Government of our 
said territories, in our name and on our behaté. 
And we, repositig special trust 4nd confidence in the 
loyalty, ability, and judgment*of our right trusty and 
-well beloved cousin and Counsellor, Charles- John 
Viscount Canning, do hereby constitute and’ appojnt 
him, the said Viscount Canning, to be our first 
Viceroy and Governor-General in and over our said 
territories, and to administer the Government 
thereof in our name and generally to act in our name 
and on eur behalf, subject to such orders and 
regulations as he shall, from time to time; receive 
o through one of our Principal Secretaries of State. 
And we do hereby confirm in their several offices, 
-Civil and “Military, all persons now employed, in 
the service of theeHonourablke East India Company, 
. subject to our futyre pleasure, and to such laws and 
regulations as niay hereafter be enacted. 
We hereby announce to the Native Princes of 
“India that Le Te and — made with 
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them by or under the autherity of the East* India 
Company are by us accepted, and will be serupu- 
lously maintained, and we look for the like _ obser- 


vance on their part. . s a 


We desire no extension of our present terri- ”" 


torial possessions ; and while we will permit no 
aggression upon our dominions or our rights to 
be atgempted with impunity, we shall santtion 
no encroachme&t on those of othefs. We shall 
respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native 
princes as our own ; and we desire that they, 
as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that 


prosperity, and thatgsocial advan¢ement which can* 


only be secured by internal peace and good govern- 
ment. 


We-hold ourselves bound to the® natives of our ` 


Indian. terzitories by the same obligations of duty 
which bind us to all our other subjects, and those 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

Firmly relying®urselves on the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace 
of religion, we disclaim alike the right and the desire 
to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. 


We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that 


none be in anywise favoured, nong molested or dis- 
-quieted, by reason of their religious faith or ob@ger- 
vances but that all shall alike enjot the equal and 
impartial protection of the law ; and we do strictly 


> 


charge and enjoin all those who a be in auth®yity ° 
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under us that they abstaih from all interference with 
- the retigious belief or worship of any of our subjects 
e on pain of our highest displeasure. 
© And it is our further will that, so far as may 
be, our subjects of whatever race or creed, be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in our servite, 
the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge. 

We know, ‘and respect, the feelirfy of attachment 
with which natives of India regard the lands inherit- 
ed by them from their ancestors and we desire to 
protect them in all rights connected therewith, sub- 

ject to the equitable demands of fhe state ; and we 

will that, generally, in framing and administering 
the law, due regard be paid to the ancient rights,. 
usages and customs of India. : wong a 
We deeply lament the evils and misery“ which 
» have been brought upon India by the acts of ambi- 
tious men who have deceived their countrymen by 
false reports, and led them into open rebellion. Our 
power hasbeen shown by the suppression of that 
rebellion in the field, we desire to show our mrercy by 
pardoning the offences of those who have been thus 
misled, but who desire to return to the path of duty. 

: Already, in one province, with a desire to stop 
the further effusion of blood, and to hasten the paci- 
fichtion of our Indian dominions, our Viceroy and 
Governor-Generdl has held out the expectation of ‘ 

© pat on, on certain terms, to the great majority — 

` fhe% who, in se late unhappy disturbances, have = 
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been guilty of offences against our Government, and 
has declared the punishment which will be inflicted 
ori those whose crimes place them beyond the reach ~ 
of forgiveness. We approve and confirm the said 
act of our Viceroy and* Governor-General, and do 
further announce and proclaim as follows : - 
- Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, 
save and except those who have been, or shall be, 
convigted of having directly taken par$ in the» mur- 
der of British subjects. With regard to such the 
demands of justice forbid the exercise of 
mercy. 
To those who have willingly, given — to 
murderers, knowisg them to be such, or who may - 
have acted as leaders or instigators of revolt, their , 
lives aloné can be guaranteed ; but in apportioning 
- the penalty due to such persons, Tull consideration 
will be gjven to the circumstances under which they 
have been induced to throw off their allegiance ; and 
large indulgence will be shown to those whose 
crimes may appear to have originated in too credu- © 
lous acceptance 6f the false reports circulated by 
designing men. 1 
To all others in arms against the Government we 
hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, ard 
oblivion of all offences against ourselves, our crown 
and dignity, on theip return to their homes and 
peaceful pursuits. h 
It is our royal pleasure, that these terms of grace 
and arc should be extended to all those who 
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comply with these conditions before the Ist day of 
January next. c 

| When, by the blessing of Providence, internal 

: tranquillity shall be restored, it is our earnest desire 
to stimulate the peaceful indlstry of India, to pro- 

e Snote works of public utility and improvement, and 
to administer the government for the benefit of 
our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity 
will be our streagth, in their contentment our esecu- 
rity, and in thei gratitude our best reward. And 
may the God of all power grant to us, and to those 
in authority under us, strength to carry out these 


our wishes for the good of our people. * 
€ . - a © 
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PROCLAMATION OF KiNG-EmMpEROoR EDWARD VII 
TO THE PRINCES AND PEOPLES Ok INDIA. , 
D 


November 2nd, 1908. 


It is now 50 years since Queen Victoria, my be- 


loved"mother, and oy August Predecessor on the | 


throne of these realms, for divers weighty reasons, 


with the advice and conSent of Parliament, took 
upon herself the Government of theeterritories there- 
tefore adininistered by the East India Company. I 


deem this’a fitting anniversary on which to greet the 
Princes and Peoples of India, in commemoration of ® 


the exalted task then solemnly undertaken. Half a 


century is but a bref span in your long annals, yet 


this half century that ends to-day will stand amid 
the floods of your historic ages, a far shining land- 


mark. The proclamation of the direct supremacy 


of the Crown sealed the unity of Indian Government 


and opened a new era. The journey was arduous, à 


and the advance may have sometimes seemed slow ; 
‘but the incorporation of many, strangely diversified 
communities, and of some three hundred milliong, of 
the human race, under British guidance and control 
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has proceeded steadfastly and without pause. We 
survey our labours of the fast half century with clear 
gaze sel good conscience. 

Diffieulties such as attend all human rule in 
efer age and place, have risen up from day to day- 


“They have been faced by the servants of the British 


A 


Crown with toil and courage and patience, with deep 
counsel and a resolution that has never faltered nor 
shaken. If errors have occurred, the agents of my 
Government have spared no pains and no self-sacri- 
fice to correct them; if abuses have been proved, 
vigorous hands have laboured to apply the 
remedy. * 

No secret of empire can avéert the scourge of 
drought and plague, but experienced administrators 
have done all that skill and devotion are capable of 
doing, to mitigate those dire calamities of- Nature 
For a longer period than was ever known®* in’ your 
land before, you have escaped the dire calamities 
of War within your borders. Internal peace has 
been unbroken. p 

In the great Charter of 1858 Queen Victoria gave 
you noble assurance of her earnest desire to stimulate 
the peaceful industry of India, to promote works of 
public utility and improvement, and to administer 
the Government for the benefit of all resident there- 
in. The schemes tat have been diligently framed 
and executed for promoting your material conven- 
ience and advance—schemes unsurpassed in their 
magnitude and their boldness—bear witness before 

i f 4 
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the world to the zeal with which that benignant 
promise has been fulfilled. 

The rights and privileges of the Feudatory Princes - 
and Ruling Chiefs have been respected, preseyved, 
and guarded; and the loyalty of their aflegiance hase « 
been unswerving. No man among my subjects has 
been favoured, molested, or disquieted, by reason of 
his religious belief or worship. All men have enjoyed 
protection of the law. The law itsel has been ad- 
ministered without disrespect to creed or caste, or to 
usages and ideas rooted in your civilisation. It has 
been simplified in form, and its machinery adjusted 
to the requirememtg of ancient gommunities slowly . 
entering a new world. . 

The charge confided to my Government concerns 
the destinies of countless multitud@s of men now and 
for ages to come; and it is a paramount duty to re- 
press with a stern arm guilty conspiracies that have 
no just cause and no serious aim, These conspiracies 
I know to be abhorrent to the loyal and faithful 
character of the Yast hosts of my Indian subjects,and 
I will.not suffer them to turn me aside from my task 
of building up the fabric of security and order. 

Unwilling that the historic anniversary should 
pass without some signal mark of Royal clemency. 
and race, I have dirgcted that, as was ordered on 
the memorable occasion of the Coronation Durber in 
1903, the sentences of persons whom our courts have 
duly punished for offences against the law, shoul be 
remitted, or in various degrees reduced; and if?i is way,* 
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wish that such wrong doers may remain mindful of 
this act of mercy, and ‘may conduct themselves 


* withovt offence henceforth. 


Steps are being continuoysly taken towards ob- 


_ Jittrating distinctions of race as the test for access to 


posts of public authority and power. In this path I 
confidently expect and intend the progress hence- 
forward to be steadfast and sure, as education 
spreads, experience ripens, and the lessdhs of 
responsibility are well learned by the keen intelli- 
gence and apt capabilities of India. 

From the first, the principle of representative. 
institutions began to be gradually introduced, and the 
time has come when‘ in the judgfnent of my Viceroy 
and Governor-General ané& others of my cgunsellors, 
that principle maybe prudently extended. Important 
classes among you, representing ideas that hava 
been fostered and encouraged by British rule, claim 


eequality of citizenship, and a greater share in legis- 


lation and Government. The politic satisfaction of 
such a claim will strengthen, not, impair, existing 
authority ard power. Administration will be all the 
more efficient, if the officers who conduct it have 
greater opportunities of regular contact with those 
whom it affects, and with those who influence and 


‘reflect common opinion about it. I will not speak of 


the measures that afe now being diligently framed 
for these objects. They will speedily be made known 
to ypu, and will, I am very confident,mark a notable 


_ Stage jn the beneficent progress of your affairs. 


ea kee 
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I recognise the valour and fidelity of my* Indian 
troops, and at the New Year I have ordered that , 
opportunity should be taken to show in substantial * 
form this, my high appreciation, of their martial 
instincts, their splendid discipline, and “their faithful * 
readiness of service. 

The welfare of India was one of the objects 
dearest to the heart of Queen Victorias By me, ever 
since my visit in 1875, the interest¢ of India, its 
princes and peoples, have been watched with an 
affectionate solicitude that time cannot weaken. My 
dear Son, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess of 
Wales, returned feqgm their sojourn among you with * 
warm attachment to your land, and true and earnest e 
interest im'its well being and content. These sincere 
feelings of active sympathy and hope for India on 
the part of my Royal House and Line only represent 
and they do most truly represent, the deep ands 
united will and purpose of the people of this 
Kingdom. 

May Divine protection and favour strengthen the 
wisdom and mutual goodwill that are needed, for 
the achievement of a task as glorious as was ever 
committed to rulers and subjects in any State %r 


Empire of recorded time, ° e 
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eAMNOUNCEMENT OF His Mavesty KING-EMPEROR 
GEORGE V AT THE CORONATION DURBAR. 


December 12th, 1911. 


It is with genuine feelings of thankfulness and 
satisfaction that I stand here to- day among you. 
This year has been to the Queen-Empress and my- 
self one of many great ceremonies and of an unusual 
though happy burden of toil. But in spite of “time 
and distance, the grateful recolfections of our last 
visit to India have drawn us again to the land which 
we then learned tg love, and we started with bright 
hopes on our long journey to revisit-the country in 
which we had already met the kindness of home. 


© In doing so I have fulfilled the wish expressed in 


my, message of last July, to announce to you in per- 
son my, Coronation, celebrated on the 22nd of June > 
in Westminster Abbey, when by the Grace of God 
the Crown of my Forefathers was placed on my head 
with solemn form and ancient ceremony. 

By, my, presence with the Queen-Empress I am 
also anxious to show our affection for the loyal 
Princes and faithful” Peoples of India, and how dear 
to our hearts is the welfare and happiness of the 
Indjan Empire. 


„Tt vas, moreover, my, — that those who 
could not be Pst ‘at the —— of the 
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Coronation should have the opportunity of taking 
part in its commemoration at Delhi. > * 

It is a sincere pleasure and gratification to myself - 
and the Queen-Empress to behold this vast agsem- 
blage and in it my Governors and trusty officials,” * 
my great Princes, the representatives of the Peoples, 
and deputations from the military „Forces oz n 
Indias Dominions. 

I shall receive in person with heartfelt satisfac- 
tion the homage and allegiance which they loyally 
desire to render. 

kam deeply impressed with the thought that a 
spirit of sympath? And affectiorfate goodwill unites * 
Princes and People with mae on this historic occasion. * 

In token of these sentiments I have decided to 
commemorate the event of my Coronation, by cer- 
tain mafks of my special favour and consideration 
and these I will later on to-day cause to be announc-» 
ed by my Governor-General to this assembly. 

Finally I rejoice to have this opportunity of re- 
newing in my own person those assurances which 
have ‘been given you by my revered predecessors of 
the maintenance of your rights and privileges and of 
my earnest concern for your welfare, peace, and 
contentment. May the Divine favour of Providence * 
watch over my People and asstst me in my utmost 
endeavour to promote their happiness and prospérity. 

To all present, feudatories and subjects, I tender 
Our loving greeting. 

-# 
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APDRESS PRESENTED BY THE University or CALCUTTA 
** To THEIR iMpeRIAL MAJESTIES THE KING-EMPEROR 
AND QUEEN-EMPRESS ON THE 6TH JANUARY, 1912; 


To 


KS 
THEIR Most EXCELLENT AND IMPERIAL MAJESTIES 
THE KiInG-EMPEROR AND QUEEN-EMPRESS. 


May it please Your Majesties,— 


It is with feelings of the deepest devotion and 
loyalty that we, the repreSentatives of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, evail ourselves of the high privilege 
of approaching Your Gracious Majestits with an ad 
dress. With all Indians we share the enthusiastic 

“gratitude due to the great Sovereign and his Consort 
who have vouchsafed to give to their affection and 
regard for our beloved country the most powerful and 
eloquent expression by coming to celebrate in India 
at our old Imperial city, the Coronation which took 
place in London last June. In addition we, the 

_ Members of the Calcutta University, remember with 
special pride and gratitude the time, now six years 
ago, when Your Imperial Majesty, then Prince of 
Wales, graciously consented to join the ranks of our 
Hormorary Doctors of Law. ‘Nor do we fail to recall 

« to, mind the occasion when Your Gracious Majesty’s. 
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august father, King Edward VII of revered memory, 
conferred on the University a similar high honour 


and thereby inaugurated a connection between the 5 
Royal House and our .University which,*we are * 


proud to think, thus already possesses gn hereditaty | 
character. 

We, however, on the present auspicious occasion, 
may perhaps venture to claim that we » represegt not 
the Ufiiversity ọf Calcutta only, but the entire body 
of the Indian Universities, and taking an even wider 
view of the situation, that entire, ever increasing, 
section of the Indian people which has had a Uni- 
versity education. _fn this widely representative ca; 
pacity we humbly crave leave to give expression to a 
special feeling of gratitude? The inestimable advan- 
tages and blessings, for which India is indebted to 
its connection with Great Britain, are of so manifold 
a nature fhat we cannot undertake even to touch on 
them as a whole; but there is one beon, and this” 
surely one of the greatest, to which the representa- 
tives of the Univeşsities feel entitled, nay bound, to 
refer specially—we mean the access which the union 
of the two countries has given us to the priceless 
treasures of modern western knowledge and culture, 
literature and science. We Indians ne doubt look . 
backewith pride and reverence to what fh the days 
of old, our forefathers accomplished in the fields of 
thought and knowledge ; but we’at the same tim® 
fully realize that, in order to advance the greatréss 


and happiness of our country and to > reconquer for į} e 
‘ 
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an honeurable place amọng the great progressive 


: nations of the world, we must, in the first place, 


strenuously endeavour to arm ourselves with all the 
kpowledgė, all the science, il the skill of the West. 


« «When, therefore, appearing before our Gracious King- 


Emperor, who symbolizes to us in his own person as 
it were the happy union between Great Britain and 
Indiwand all the blessings springing from it, ye, the 
representatives of the Indian Unfversities, feel 
strongly urged to give expression to a feeling of deep 
gratitude to Providence for the kind dispensation 
which had tied the fates of India to those of a western 
country so advanced and enligktened as Great 
Britain,—gratitude to our Rulers who long ago ini- 
tiated and ever since have adhered to a *farsighted 
and sympathetic" policy of a public instruction and 
education through the beneficent action of whioh the 


A light of modern knowledge is gradually spreading 


through the whole length and breadth of the land. 
And with the expression of gratitude it behoves us to 
couple a further assurance. We hifmbly request per- 
mission to assure Your Gracious Majesties that the 
Indian Universities which are the leaders in the great 
intellectual movement that at present is reshaping 
India, are vividly conscious of the very weighty res- 
ponsibilities which this their place and function irfipose 
on them. They realise that it is their duty not only to 
promote and foster but also to guide and control the _ 
country’ s advance on the paths of enlightenment and 

* knowledge, and to provide safeguerds as far as it is 
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in their pawer, so that the enthusiasm which a sudden 
widening of the intellectual horizon is apt to engender 

in youthful minds may not tend to impair or weaken © 
those great conservatives forces without the ‘ congtant ~- 
silent action of which no nation can achieve truée s 
grestness and well-being—the forces of respect for 
order, reverence for law and good custom, loyalty to 
established authority. We venture to, assure eYour 
Gracidus Majestjes that the Indian Universities, while 
ambitious to be leaders of a boundless intellectual 
advance are no less anxious to act as centres of stabi- 
lity—moral, social and political ; that they will ever 
view it as a suprepe duty to strengthen the bonds . 
which connect India with Great Britain and the 
Royal Hoyse ; and that they rejoice in the thought 
that it may be given to them to con*ribute their share 
towards the suécessful accomplishment, under Pro- 
vidence, of that great task which the world-wide 
British Empire has taken upon itself fof the good of 
Humanity. 
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ð 
; Rrr? OF His MAJESTY THE KING-EMPEROR GEORGE V 


TO THE ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALCUTTA. s 


I fecall with pleasure the occasion on which, six 
years ago, I rec&ived from the University of Calcutta 
the Honorary Degree of a Doctor of Law, and I am 
glad to have an opportunity to-day of showing my 
deep and earnest interest in the higher education of 
Thdia, It is to the Dniversities efgIndia that I look 
to assist in that gradual union and fusion of the cul- 
ture and aspiration of Europeans and Indians on which 
the future well-being of India so greatly depends. I 
have watched with sympathy the measures that fron? 


«time to time have been taken by the Universities of 


India to extend the scope and raise the standards of 
instruction. Much remains to be done. No Univer- 
sity is now-a-days complete unless i@ is equipped with 
teaching faculties in all the more important branches 
of the sciences and the arts, and unless it provides 
ample opportunities for research. You have to con- 
“serve the ancient learning and simultaneously to push 
forward Western science. You, have also to buikl up 
chafacter, without which learning is of little value. 
You say that you recognise your great responsibili- 
ties. I bid you Godspeed in the work that is before 
yu., pn your ideals be high — * your efforts to 
Āe. E ° 
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pursue them unceasing and, under Providerice, you 
will succeed, . 

_ Six years ago I sent from England to India a 
message of sympathy. ° To-day in India I give te 


3 
- 


a 


India the watchword of hope. On every side I trace? ` 


the signs and stirrings of new life. Education has 
given you hope ; and through better and higher edu- 
cation JOY will build up higher and better fope. 
The announcement was made at Delht by my com- 
mand that my Governor-General in Council will allot 
large sums for the expansion and improvement of 
education in India. It is my wish that there may be | 
spread over the landa network of sehools and colleges, 
from which will go forth loygl and manly and useful 
citizens, abte to hold their own in industries and agri- 
culture.and all the vocations in life. And itis my 
wish, too, that the homes of my Indian subjects may 


be brightened and their labour sweetened by the # 


spread of knowledge with all that follows in its train, 
a higher level of thought, of comfort, and of health. 
It is through educatfon that my wish will bę fulfilled, 
and the cause of education in India will ever be very 
close to my heart. D 
It is gratifying to me to be assured of your devo- 
tion to myself and to my House, of your desire to 
strengthen the bonds of-union between Great Britain 
and India, and of your appreciation of the advantages , 
which you enjoy under British Rule. I thank you 
for your loyai and dutiful address, 











APPENDIX VI 
= Tas RoyaAL PROCLAMATION® 
e 
e December 23rd, 1919. 


George the Fifth, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of “India. To my 
Viceroy and Governor-General, to the Princes of 
Indian States, and to all my subjects in India, of 
. whatsoever race or creed, greeting. * 

I. Another epoeh has been @@ached to- day i in the 
Councils of India. I hawe given my Royal Assent to 
an Act which gvill take its place among the great 
historic measures passed by the Parliament of this 
Realm for the better government of India and-for the 

* greater contentment of her people. The Acts of 
seventeen hundred and seventy-three and seventeen 
hundred and eighty-four were designed to establish a . 
regular system of administration “and justice under 
the Honourable East India Company. The Act of 
eeighteen hundred and thirty-three opened the door for 
Indians to public office and employment. The Act 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-eight transferred the 
istration frofh the Confpany to the Crown and 
*elaid the foundatiens of public life which exist in 
Imdia to-day. The Act of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one sowed the seed of representative institu- 
A : - 
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tions,.and the seed was quickened into life by the Act 
of nineteen hundred and njne. The Act which has 
now become law entrusts elected representatives of. 
the people with a definite share in Government and 
points the way to fuil representative Goverument 


hereafter. If, as I confidently hope, the policy which ~ 


this Act inaugurates should achieve its purpose, 
the results will be momentous in the story of human 
progrgss ; and it is timely and fitting*that I whould 
invite you to-day to consider the past and to join me 
in my hopes of the future. | 

II. Ever since the welfare of India was confided 
tous, it has been held as a sacred trust by Our Royal 


House and Line,e,In eighteen, hundred and fifti- > 
eight Queen Victoria of revered mémory solemnly, ə 


declared Rerself bound to her Indian subjects by the 
same obligations of duty as to all er other subjects; 
“and -she, assured them religious freedom and the 


equal and impartial protection of law. In his, 


message to the Indian people in ninefeen hundred 
and three my dear father, King Edward the Seventh, 
announced his détermination to maintam unimpaired 
the same principles of humane and equitable 
administration. Again in his proclamation of 
nineteen hundred and eight, he renewed the as- 
surances which had been given fifty yéars before anch 
surfeyed the progress, which they had inspired. On 
my accession to the throne in nineteen hundre@ and 
ten I sent a message to the Princes and peoples “of 
India acknowledging their loyalty and homage” and 
16 — 
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promising that the prosperity and happiness of 


India should always be to *me of the highest interest 
. and concern. Inthe following year I visited India 


+ with the Queen-Empress and testified nly sympathy 


‘foe her people and my desire “for their well- -being. 


*" TTI. While these are the sentiments of affection 


‘and devotion by which I and my predecessors have 
‘been animated, the Parliament and the people of this 
Realm and nfy officers in India have been aqually 
‘zealous for the ‘moral and material s@vancement of 


India. We have endeavoured to give to her people 


the many blessings which Providence has bestowed 


upon ourselyes. But there is one gift which yet 


* remains and without which the pe8gress of a country 


full until fime and experience 
mecessary strength ; but opportunity will now be 


cannot be consummated :.the right of her people to 
direct her affairs and safeguard her interests. The 


‘defence of India against foreign aggression is a duty 


of common Imperial interest and pride. The control 


«of her domestic concerns is a burden which India 


may legitimately aspire to take upon her own 
shoulders. The burden is too mee! to be borne in 
ave brought the 


given for experience to grow and, for responsibility, 


-to increase with the capacity for its fulfilment. 


r 


IV. I „have watched with understanding | and 
sympathy the growieg desire of my Indian people 
for fepresentative institutions. Starting from small 
beginnings this ambition has steadily, strengthened 


its hold upon the. intelligence of the country, It 
+ t - 4 . 
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has pursued its course along constitutional ghannels 
with sincerity and courage. It has suryived the 
discredit which at times and in places lawles men ~“ 
sought to cast upon it by acts of violence committed o 
under the guise of patriotism. It has been stirred, . 
to more vigorous life by the ideals for which the 
British Commonwealth fought in the Great War, 
and it claims support in the part whjch India has 
taken” in our, common struggles,, anxieties and 
victories. In truth, the desire after political 
responsibility has its source at the roots of the 
British connection with India. It has sprung 
inevitably from the deeper and wider studies of , 
human thought and history which that connection 
has opened to the Indian people. Without it the 
work of the British in India @ould have been 
tncomplete. It was therefore with a wise judgment 
that the beginnings of representative institutions 
were laid many years ago. This scôpe has bean 
extended stage by stage until there now lies before 
us a definite step on the road to _ responsible 
Government. 

V. With the same sympathy and with re- 
doubled interest I shall watch the progress along thfs 
road, The path will not be easy and- in marchinge 
towards the goal there will be need of perseverance 
and of mutual forbearance between all sections eand 
races of my people in India. “I am confident that 
those high qualities will be forthcoming. I rely” on 
the new popular aescrablicg to anjerpret wisely, the « 
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wishes of those whom they represent and: not to 
forget the interests of the masses who cannot yet 


tbe admitted to franchise. I rely on the leaders 


of the people, the Ministers of the future, to face 


résponsibility, and endure misrepresentation, to 
‘Sacrifice much for the common interest of the State, 
remembering that true patriotism transcends party 
and communal boundaries, and, while retaining the 
confidence of the legislatures, to co-operate wth my 
officers for the common good in sinking unessential 
differences and in maintaining the essential stand- 
ards of a just and generous government, Equally do 
I rely on my officers to respect their new collegues 
and to work with tĦem in harm8ny and kindliness; 
to assist the people ænd their representatives 
in an orderly adyance towards free institutions; and 
to find in these new tasks a fresh opportunity te 
fulfil, as in the past, their highest purpose ôf faithful 


& service to my people. 


VI. It is my earnest desire at this time that so 
far as possible any trace of bitterness between my 


‘people andethose who are responsible for my Govern- 


ment should be obliterated. Let those who in their 
eagerness for political progress have broken the law 
_ in the past respect it in future. Let it become pos- 
* sible for those who are charged with the maintepance 
of peaceful and orflerly Government to forget the 
gxtravagances they have had to curb. A new era is 
opening. Let it begin witha common determination 





A STRA my people and my officers to work together 
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for a common purpose, I therefore direct mf Viceroy, 
to exercise in my name and on my behalf my „Royal , 
clemency to ‘political offenders in the fullest measure . 
which in his judgment is compatible with the pubjic 
safety. I desire him to extend it on fhis condition * 
to persons who for offences against the State or 
under any special or emergency legislation are suffer- 
ing frym imprisonment or restrictiéns upon? their 
liberty. I tru$t that this leniency will be justified 
by the future conduct of those whom it benefits, and 
that all my subjects willso demean themselves as 
to render it unnecessary to enforce the laws for such. 
offences hereafte®e . “0 

VII. Simultaneously with the new constitution « 
in Britislf India, I have gladly assented to the estab- 
lishment of a Chamber of Princes. I trust that its 
“counselg may be fruitful of lasting good to the Prin- 
ces and States themselves, may advance the inter. 
ests which are common to their territories and to 
British India, and may be to the advantage of the 
Empire as a whofe. I take the occasion again to 
assure the Princes of India of my determination 

„ever to maintain unimpaired their privileges, ngua 
and dignities. 

VIII. Itis my intention to send my dear Cone 
the*Prince of Wales,. to Indiq by next winter to 
inaugurate on my behalf the new Chamber ofePrin- 
ces and the new constitution in British India. May 
he find mutual goodwill and confidence prevfiling 
among those en,whom will rest fhe future service 
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of the country, so that guccess may crown their 
labours, and progressive enlightenment attend 
their ¢ddministration. And with all my people I pray, 
- to Almighty God that by His wisdom and under 
: s guidanceeIndia may be led to greater prosperity 
and contentment, and may grow to the fullness of 
political freedom. 
December ,the twenty-third, nineteen hundred 


and nineteen, e m 
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THE ROYAL MESSAGE DELIVERED THROUGH THE Due ` 

” OF CONNAUGHT ON THE OCCASION OF THE INAUGURA-. 
TION, ON FEBRUARY OTH, 1921, oF THE CoUNCIL OF 
STRTE AND THE INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Little more than a year has elapsed since I 
gave my assent to the Act of Parliament which set 
up constitution for British India. The intervening 
time has been fullggoccupied in perfecting the neces“ 
sary machinery: and you,are now at the opening of 
the first s@ssion of the legislatures which the Act 
established., On this auspicious océasion I desire to 


; send to yeu, and to the members of the various 


Provincial Councils, my congratulations and my 
earnest good wishes for success in your fabours and 
theirs. 

For years, it fhay be for generations, patriotic . 
and layal Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for their 
mother-land. To-day you have the beginnings of 


-= Swaraj within my Empire; and widest scope and 


ample opportunity for progress to the ‘liberty which * 
my Sther Dominions enjoy. - 

On you, the first representatives of the peop! i in 
the new Councils, there rests a very special respo si- 
bility. For on you it lies by the conduct of your 

business and the justice of Le judgments to 
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convince the world of tife wisdom of this great 
*constitational change. But on you it also lies to 
*remember the many millions of your fellow 
", cofintfymen who are not yet qualified for a share in 
* political life, to work for their upliftment and to 
cherish their interests as your own. 
I shall watch your work with unfailing sympathy, 
and with a resolute faith in your | determi#ation 
to do your duty to India and the Empire. 
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= 
Tue Roya MESSAGE DELIVERED THROUGH THE 
PRINCE OF WALES ON HIS LANDING AT BOMBAY ON 


THE NOVEMBER 17TH, 1921. 5 


On this day, when my son lands” for the first 
time upon your shores I wish to send through him 
my greetings to you, the Princes and Peoples of 
Indie. His coming is a token and a renewal of 
the pledges of affe#ion which itthas been the herit- * 
age of our House to re-affirm to you. My father * 
when Prince of Wales counted it wis privilege to 
gee and‘ seeing to understand the "great Empire in 
the East ver which it was to be his destiny to rule; 
and I recall with thankfulness and pride that when » 
he was called to the Throne, it fell to me to follow 
his illustrious example. With this same hope and 
in this same spirit miy son is with you today. The- 
thought of his arrival brings with a welcome vivid- 

| ness to my mind the happy memories Ihave storeg 
of what I myself have learned in India; its charm ` 
and beauty, its immemorial history, its noble monu-~ 
ments, and above afl, the @evotion of India’s 
faithful people, since proved, as-if by fire, in their 
response to their Empire’s call in the hour ofyits 
greatest need. These memories will ever be with me | 
=e his stem my heart is ‘With him as he 
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moves amongst you, and with mine the heart of the 
Queen-Empress, whose love for India is no less than 


- mine? To friends whose loyalty we and our fathers 


have treasured, he brings thts message of trust and 
Hope. My sympathy in all that passes in your lives 
is unabated. During the recent years my thoughts 
have been yet more constantly with you. Through- 
out the civiliged world, the foundations of. social 
order have bean tested by war and change. Where- 
ever citizenship exists, it has had to meet the test, 
and India like other countries has been called on to 
face new and special problems of her own. For this 


e stask her armoury is, in new poweggand new respon- 
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sibilities with-which she has been equipped. That 
with the help of these, aided by the ready guidance 
of my Governméht and its officers, you will. bring 
those problems to an issue worthy of your historic 
past and of happiness for your future; that all dis- 
quiet will Vanish in well-ordered progress, is my 
earnest wish and my confident belief. Your anxieties 


_and your rejoicings are my own. An all that may, 


touch your happiness, in all that gives you hope and . 
promotes your welfare, I feel with you in the spirit 
ðf sympathy. My son has followed from afar your 


efortunes. It‘is now his ambition, by his coming 


among you, to ripen,good will jnto a yet fuller ufder- 
stading. I trust and believe when he leaves your 
Shores your hearts will follow him and his will 
stay with you, and that one link more will be added 


e të the golden chain of. symp athy, which for these 
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many years has held my throne to Iria. And itis 
my warmest prayer that wisdom and contentment 
growing hand in hand will lead India into increasing ~” 
national greatness withif a free Empire, the Empire 
for which I labour and for which, if it be the Divine, » 
Will, my son shall labour after me. 


ast >to s” 
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° * Instrument of ———— to Governore. 
“GEORGE Br. J, . 
INSTRUMENT OF INSTRUCTIONS TO THE GOVERNOR OR 


Actine GSvERNOR FOR THE TIME BEING ®F THE 
Ea 
PRESIDENCY or Fort WILLIAM IN BENGAL.* 


Whereas by the Government of India Act, 
provision has been made for the gradual develop- 


_ ement of self-governing institutions in British India 


with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible government “in that courtry as an 
integral part of Mur Empire ; 

And whereas it is Our will and pleasure thet, 
in the execution of the Office of Governor in and 


“ over the Bresidency of Fort William in Bengal, 


you shall further the purposes of the said Act, to 
the end that the institutions and methods of 


_ governmerft therein provided shall be laid upon the 


best and surest foundations, that the people of the 
waid presidency shall acquire such habits of political 


e action and respect such conventions as will best 


and sooneSt fit them for self-government, and that 
Our authority and the authority of Our Governor- 
«General in Council’shall be duly maintained; 


k Instructions in identical terms. have been issued to the 


overnors of all thepine — -Governarg’ Rrovinces."’ 
* } æ 
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Now,: therefore, We do hereby direct and enjoin 
you and declare Our will and pleasure to be as 
follows :— a 


Le. Sou shall do al that lies in your ‘power to 


maintain standards of good adminigtration ; to, . 


epcourage religious toleration, co-operation and 
goodwill among all classes and creeds; to ensure 
the probity of public finance and the solveney of 
the pFesidency,; and to promote „all measures 
making for the moral, social, and industrial welfare 
of the people, and tending to fit all classes of the 
population without distinction to take their due 


sharé in the public life and government of the , 


country. 


II. Xqu shall bear in mind that it is necessary 
and expedient that those now and ehereafter to be 
enfranchised Shall appreciate the duties, respon- 
sibilities “and advantages which spring from the 
privilege of enfranchisement ; that is te say, that 
those who exercise the power henceforward entrusted 


to them of returnipg representatives to the legisla- 


tive council, being enabled to perceive the effects 
of their choice of a representative, and that those 
who are returned to the council, being enabled t® 


perceive the effects of their votes given therein, ə 


shall,come to look for the redress of thei” grievances 
and the improvement of their condition to ethe 
working of representative institutions. | ° 

III. Inasmuch as ćertain matters have ben 


reseryed for the administration according to laly « 
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of the Governor in Council, in respect of. which the 


suthority of Our Governor-General in Council shall 
8 remafn unimpaired, while certain gther matters 
- have been transferred to thé administration of the 
overnor aGgting with a Minister, it will be for you 
so to regulate the business of the Government of 
the presidency that, so far as may be possible, 
the «responsibility for each of these respective 
classes gf mafters may be kept qclear and dis- 
tinct. 

IV. Nevertheless, you shall encourage the 
habit of joint deliberation between yourself, your 
“Councillors and your Ministers, R's order that’ the 
experience of your official advisers may be at the 
« disposal of your Ministers, and that the knowledge 

of your Ministers as to the wishes of the. people 

may be at the disposal of your Councillors, . 

V. You shall assist Ministers by all he means 

" in your power in the administration of the trans- 
ferred subjects, and advise them in regard to their 
relations with the legislative coungl, 

VI. If considering a Minister’s advice and 
deciding whether or not there is sufficient cause 
n any, case to dissent from his opinion, you shall 
have due regard to his relations with the legislative 
council afid to the wishes „of the people af the 
presidency as — by “their representatives 
herein. 

“VII. But in addition`to the general respon- 

e bi — with which y, ou are, ‘whether by, statute - 
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or undér. this Instrument, — We do further * 
hereby specially require and tharge you :— 
| (1) to see that whatsoever measures ary in „e 
youf opinion, necessary for maintaining * 
safety and tranquillity in all parts of fous $ 
presidency and for preventing becasions of ° ° 
religious or racial conflict, are duly taken, 
and that all orders issued by Our Secretary 
e of State or by Our Governor-General in 
Council on Our behalf to whatever 
matters relating are duly complied with ; 
@) to take care that due provision shall be — 
for the advancement and social welfare £ 
of those classes amongst the people 
committed to your charge, who, whether 
on account of the smallness of their z 
— -. * -number or their lack of educational or 
material advantages or from any other 
cause, specially rely upon Our „protection, °° 
and cannot as yet fully rely for their 
welfare upon joint political action, and 
. that such classes shall not suffer, or have 
, cause to fear, neglect or oppression; 
(3) to see that no order of your Government and, 
no Act of your legislative council shall be 
so framed that any of the diverse interests ` 
of or arising from race?religion, educatign, 








social condition, wealth or any othe, - 
i 5 circumstance, may receive unfair advgm- 

tage, or mAy unfairly, be arenes of Aes 
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privileges or advantages which they have 
heretofore enjgyed, or be excluded from the 
enjoyment of benefits which may hereafter 
bë conferred on the people a large ; 


Bee e d4) to. safeguard all miembers of Our services’ 


employed in the said presidency in the 
legitimate exercise of their functions, 
and in the enjoyment of all recognised 
rights and privileges, and to gee that 
your Government order *all things justly 
and reasonably in their regard, and that 
due obedience is paid to all just and 
reasonable orders and diligence shown in 
their execution ; ar 


; *3 (5) to take care that, while the people inhabiting 


the said presidency shall“ enjoy all 
facilities for the development of. commer- _. 
cial and industrial undertakings, no 
monopoly or special privilege which is 
against the common interest shall be 
established, and no unfair discrimination 
¿shall be made in “matters affecting 
commercial or industrial interests. : : 


VII. And We do hereby charge you to 


communicate thoga Our Instructions, to the Menihess a 








